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Wuat, if anything, is wrong with Ameri- 
can education to-day? Perhaps it might be 
well to give our schools the benefit of the 
doubt by adding this qualifying phrase as 
we consider the question before us. In this 
way we may avoid the fallacy of begging 
the issue and escape the criticism of being 
‘‘unfair to modern education’’ whether 
organized or unorganized. Any thinking 
person, however, finds himself wondering 
occasionally if our modern educational 
plant is actually ‘‘producing the goods.”’ 
It is well at such times to recall the words of 
that master teacher, Socrates, when he said, 
‘*The unexamined life is not worth the liv- 
ing.’’ Certainly any educational system 
which is worth maintaining can stand 
periodic close scrutiny. Let us examine our 
much vaunted American education with an 
eye to detecting any hidden weakness. 

Obviously our American system of in- 
struction, with all its deficiencies, is not a 
complete failure. In spite of its many 
detractors, some of whom are fanatical in 
their condemnation, there are some things 
that are eternally right about our educa- 
tional system. These clamorings about 
crack-pot experimentation and radicalism 
in the schools, and the perennial wail about 
the waste of the taxpayer’s hard-earned 
money, are largely the product of misinfor- 


mation and are grossly unfair. Surely 
there is one thing that American educators 
have not done: that is, to forsake the true 
spirit and objectives of our democratic in- 
stitutions. Our mentors have erred on the 
side of caution and conservatism far more 
than on the side of radical innovation. Our 
teachers have steadfastly upheld our in- 
stitutions and promulgated the American 
way of life. They have done so often in 
the face of grave misgivings and preach- 
ments of doubt from all sides. 

Any fair critic. will acknowledge that 
there is nothing basically wrong with our 
philosophy of education and its objectives 
of universal, free, popular instruction. 
These things we take for granted They 
are some of the things that we feel are 
permanently right about our system. Our 
people approve of education and they are 
demanding more and more of it. As long 
as the American public foots the bill it is 
entitled to the best service its money can 
provide. 

However, let us not be deceived. There 
are many things that are undoubtedly 
wrong with our educational system and 
stand greatly in need of correction. As a 
college instructor I should like to point out 
some of the defects that I see. 

First and foremost stands a hoary pys- 
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chological fallacy which pervades our en- 
tire system of education and stems from 
the romanticism of Rousseau. Although 
Rousseau saw very clearly in the political 
realm, his knowledge of psychology and 
anthropology was meager. | His basic thesis 
of course was that human nature is funda- 
mentally benevolent and that what is needed 
is a liberation of all of man’s impulses, 
now inhibited by the artificial conventions 
of civilization. This concept of the primi- 
tive innocence of man is one of the most 
monumental falsehoods that has ever been 
promulgated and swallowed piecemeal by 
the wishful thinking of mankind. Primi- 
tive man, according to anthropological evi- 
dence, was anything but altruistic. His 
existence was much more accurately charae- 
terized by Thomas Hobbes as ‘‘cruel, nasty, 
brutish and brief.’’ What he needed was 
discipline and social restraint, and this he 
endured with a vengeance. Along came 
Rousseau with his pseudo-scientific concept 


9 


“‘oolden age’’ of savagery. 


of a glorious 
Imposed upon this noble state of freedom 
were the heavy claims of civilization and 
convention, and now men, though born 
free, were everywhere in chains. 

What then shall liberate man from his 
servitude? Quoth Rousseau, ‘‘Education 
will accomplish it!’’ How will it go about 
it? We will begin with the child as he 
really is in his pristine innocence, a bene- 
volent, freedom-loving, little savage. We 
will not restrain him but allow him to 
develop as his natural instinets dictate. 
Every impulse will be allowed expression 
and none will usurp or dominate the rest 
of the child’s personality. There must be 
no artificial restraint or discipline imposed. 
The child must be allowed to develop as 
his own nature prescribes. Presently the 
child’s nature will unfold like a beautiful 
flower and burst into maturity in all its 
glorious, unspoiled naturalness. 

What happens to an educational system 
that accepts this foreign importation of 
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Gallic wishful thinking? The logical re- 
sult is a child who has developed capri- 
ciously, often intelligently it is true, into a 
successful, highly specialized and trained 
individual. Such an individual, however, 
has too often never had to undergo the 
internal change and harmonizing, socializ- 
ing process, which comes with discipline 
and proper social guidance. Is there pos- 
sibly some relation between the prevailing 
lack of courtesy among Americans and our 
educational philosophy of free, unre- 
strained, self-development? Is there some 
causal nexus that connects two of our char- 
acteristics of materialism and _ selfishness 
with an educational system which places too 
much emphasis upon self-development and 
not enough upon social cooperation? . 

I am sure we agree with Rousseau that 
the child should develop naturally and still 
not interpret this to mean that every im- 
pulse should be allowed free expression. 
We know that some impulses are perverse, 
selfish and anti-social and need to be toned 
down. Other impulses which are weaker 
but socially beneficial need to be encour- 
aged and brought out. Can the child ac- 
complish this self-transformation without 
aid? Certainly not! He needs guidance 
at every stage of his development. Such 
guidance the wise parent and teacher must 
give. If the child is uncooperative he must 
be disciplined. Discipline need not take the 
form of corporal punishment. It is no less 
effective if it accomplishes its results by such 
tried and true ‘‘annoyers’’ as detention 
periods, extracurricular duties and assign- 
ments and occasional interviews with par- 
ents. As some one has said, ‘‘There are 
no delinquent children; there are only de- 
linquent parents.’’ There are also delin- 
quent teachers animated by a delinquent 
psychology that tries to escape from reality 
by an easy assurance that all men are fun- 
damentally good. When any one who hon- 
estly analyzes himself and his fellows finds 
ample proof to the contrary. 
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Closely allied with the romantic philos- 
ophy of Reusseau and perhaps originating 
from it, is the equally fallacious ‘‘cafeteria’”’ 
concept of education, which holds sway in 


our colleges and universities. By the ‘‘cafe-, 


teria’’ concept I mean the tendency to allow 
the student a maximum freedom of mat 
of courses, and the reduction of required 
courses to a minimum. Every selection 
means a rejection of something else which 
is momentarily distasteful to him. The 
assumption underlying this is apparently 
that the mature student in making his own 
selection knows what he is in need of, and 
gets accordingly a well-balanced, versatile 
and thorough educational exposure. 

Is this assumption of curricular omnis- 
cience in the student a sound one? I be- 
lieve not, and I ean prove it from my own 
experience. I think that I may truthfully 
classify myself as a good student during 
my college days. Although not exception- 
ally gifted as regards intelligence, I man- 
aged by diligent effort and with some sacri- 
fice of health, to garner enough credit points 
to graduate at the head of my class of over 
a thousand students. This I did much to 
my own surprise and that of my parents 
and friends. What is the explanation of 
this achievement, if it be one? I think as I 
look back upon my undergraduate career 
I can attribute it all to one thing, my 
heaven-sent electives. Pursuing my natural 
bent and exercising my sovereign freedom 
of judgment, I chose courses which appealed 
to me and undoubtedly shunned those for 
which I had no taste, or which repelled me 
on slight acquaintance. As a result my 
education suffered and still suffers from a 
pernicious ailment which might be referred 
to as ‘‘gaposis.’’ Instead of a well-rounded, 
thorough training in the arts and sciences, 
I emerged from college with a specialized 
interest and training, and with many 
lamentable loopholes of learning which have 
only partially been filled in my later gradu- 
ate studies. 
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have dwelt upon my own case somewhat 
ad nauseam because I believe that it is not 
an isolated one but fairly typical of the 
entire collegiate population. I sincerely 
believe that a majority of college graduates, 
if they are honest with themselves, will 
testify to the same situation. It is the 
logical result of an unscientific, Pollyanna 
philosophy of education which assumes that 
the student can do no wrong. It relies 
upon a non-existent wise capacity of choice, 
exercised in pursuit of an equally non- 
existent enlightened self-interest. All this 
is supposed to reside in an adolescent mind 
that for the most part does not know what 
it is all about. 

The solution of this problem, to my mind, 
is not a difficult one. Let us begin by 
abandoning the practice of allowing the 
student to elect at random whatever he 
chooses to take, in the first two years of his 
college career. We might then substitute - 
a straight two-year required orientation or 
general education course which all begin- 
ning students would take. In this general 
education course, which has already been 
installed in several colleges, the student 
may be exposed to all of the basic sciences, 
physical, biological, social and mental. The 
training in these courses would not be of a 
specialized type, such as the student might 
pursue later, but be thoroughly integrated 
and sufficiently informative to challenge the 
student to further exploration. The pur- 
pose of this two-year introductory course 
would be to give the student a sufficient 
working knowledge to make him feel at 
home in his world and essentially com- 
petent in the performance of his daily ac- 
tivities. By exposing him to the whole field 
of human knowledge it would be possible 
for him to discover in a more intelligent 
way the particular field in which he desired 
to specialize. Instead of trusting to luck or 
snap judgment the student would find what 
he was really fitted for. At the same time he 
would not neglect to study those subjects 
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which, although not essential to his life 
work, might still be of great value to 
him. 

Another source of maladjustment in our 
educational system is the disparity which 
exists between the technique and educa- 
tional psychology of the elementary schools 
and that obtaining in our high schools and 
colleges. Parents and teachers alike are 
beginning to realize that the progressive 
educational techniques in the lower grades 
conflict with the more formal techniques 
of the high schools and colleges. In the 
lower grades the emphasis is upon learning 
by doing. Everything is done to keep the 
child active, interested and amused. The 
learning process is rendered as painless as 
possible. The children are taught to play 
together, learn together, live together co- 
operatively in the classroom. The competi- 
tive spirit is toned down as much as possible. 
This is partially accomplished by humaniz- 
ing the grading system. The student is 
merely informed that his work is either 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory, and his weak 
subject is indicated. As far as having any 
exact objective measurement of his progress 
or retrogression, none is forthcoming. He 
is left in blissful ignorance of his exact 
status. 

I for one have no quarrel with this 
modern progressive education. Qé€rtainly 
we want our education to be progressive 
and take cognizance of the néw p®oblems 
and complexities of our modern life. True 
progressive education can be justified only 
in terms of its actual results. Does it en- 
able the student to progress and gain his 
full intellectual stature? Education is not 
progressive which is too lenient and 
slovenly, which allows the student to slip 
by without mastering the basic skills which 
he will be required to use constantly in 
later life. We college teachers are con- 
fronted continually by evidence which 
points to the fact that a very large number 
of our students are coming to us without 
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adequate mastery of the basic Three R’s 
of education. We find ourselves wondering 
how a young person can pursue his higher 
studies if he lacks proficiency in reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

‘ What happens to a student who has man- 
aged to slip by in the elementary school and 
in the high school by depending upon his 
intelligence and the benevolence of his 
teachers, with the generous support of the 
subjective grading system now in vogue? 
What happens when he is confronted with 
a stiff, objective marking system, supported 
by the definite standards and requirements 
of a college? Such a student soon becomes 
aware that ‘‘life is real and life is earnest”’ 
and that his educational honeymoon is over. 
He then perhaps girds up his loins and 
buckles down to work. Teo often, how- 
ever, he ‘‘flops’’ miserably and great is the 
fall thereof. I am naive enough to wonder 
if this is entirely fair to our trusting student 
population. It seems to me that in creat- 
ing this gulf that separates the happy, heed- 
less hours of the lower grades, and the 
serious, competitive regimen of the high 
school and college, we are producing need- 
less maladjustments in the lives of our 
young people. I also think that the hiatus 
which exists can be bridged if we incor- 
porate some of the progressive techniques 
into the higher levels of education, and 
likewisesinclude some of the neglected drill 
methods‘ of the high school in the lower 
grades. »~We must work out a more con- 
sistent gr@ding system, which shall be ob- 
jective and “as exact as possible, and put it 
into operatjon throughout our educational 
system. We must certainly desist from our 
present prattice of building the student up 
in the lower s®hools to an ‘‘awful let-down’’ 
in high school and college. 

Perhaps the hardest nut that we have to 
erack in our educational nut bowl is that 
which pertains to the very real controversy 
raging around the basic function of educa- 
tion. It seems to me that there are at least 
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three aims that are held up as fundamental 
in modern education and they all more or 
less conflict. The primary function ac- 
cording to one school of thought, is to re- 
form the world. The second school holds 
that the basic aim should be to prepare 
young people to make good in life. Then 
there is the third school that asserts the 
desideratum of all instruction should be to 
provide a good cultural background. 

Each of these functions is a part of the 
legitimate task of the school. None, how- 
ever, should be regarded as completely 
inclusive and allowed to monopolize the 
educational spot-light. Certainly, educa- 
tion should strive to change the world and 
‘‘remake it closer to the heart’s desire.’’ 
If you take out the urge to improve man 
and to reconstruct the world you remove the 
very heart of education. Let us realize 
however, that we can not depend alone 
upon our own efforts as teachers to reform 
the world. Learning is only one sphere of 
human endeavor and we must look to other 
spheres to give us leadership as well. We 
must take counsel from our economists, 
our lawyers and our industralists. They 
are also interested in reform and are often 
in a better position to accomplish real re- 
sults than edueators who live relatively 
sheltered lives. We can not afford to at- 
tempt reforms which are not acceptable to 
our colleagues in other professions. 

We should also listen to the second school 
which asserts that the major task of educa- 
tion is not to reform the world but to pre- 
pare young people to play their parts ade- 
quately in the world as it now exists. 
Certainly an instructional program which 
refuses to face the reality of our complex 
modern civilization is not worth much. I 
think that the vocational emphasis here im- 
plied is generally found throughout our 
educational system. A great deal of our 
time and attention is focused upon the 
problem of making our instruction increas- 
ingly practical. This need for practical 
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training in skills which will enable young 
people to gain a livelihood, can not be neg- 
lected. Too often, however, in preparing 
young people to earn a living, we have made 
their training too specific. When a stu- 
dent, so trained, goes in search of a job he 
finds to his dismay that his training has 
been rendered obsolete by some new process 
or industrial change. We must be careful 
lest we prepare young people too specifically 
for jobs which will be non-existent a few 
years hence. 

Finally it occurs to me that perhaps we 
may avoid the extremes of fanatical ideal- 
ism and inflexible realism, by keeping in 
mind the third alternative which has always 
been the basic function of education from 
Plato to Phelps. Perhaps the supreme 
function of education is that of motivating 
life, of giving it significance, of making 
life worth living. Education, it seems to 
me, is essentially a process of evoking the 
best in man and of imparting to life a third 
dimension of excellence. Without this 
cultural emphasis, education becomes either 
quixotic or severe, fanatical or prosaic, ca- 
pricious or regimented. With it and with 
the perspective it provides, the tolerance 
it engenders and the balance it imparts, 
education becomes more than training and 
more than change. It becomes a thrilling, 
ennobling experience. It is the duty of 
every educator, no matter what he may be 
teaching, so to teach that the student enjoys 
this experience of unfolding life and enters 
into a new world of values. Fortunate in- 
deed is the student who in this new world 
discovers that truth, beauty and goodness 
have found a dwelling place in the inner 
sanctum of his life. Let us then, before 
it is too late, recapture some of the gran- 
deur that was once education and save that 
which is precious in our heritage. The 
educator moves forward into the future 
with courage and confidence knowing that, 
‘‘New occasions teach new duties, while 
time makes ancient goods uncouth.”’ 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON IDEAS 


By PAUL W. TERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


In an uncertain period of rapid change, 
thoughtful men should never allow them- 
selves to forget the power of ideas. The 
ability to produce elaborate behavior of 
this kind is one of the most distinguishing 
characteristics of the human species. Using 
ideas as tools, man has been able to change 
the face of nature and to tame the lower 
animals. He has been able to envisage for 
himself a destiny as beautiful as the heav- 
ens and as enduring as time. Only his own 
nature has eluded this conquering power. 

The ideas that furnish a man’s mind de- 
termine, as much as anything else, what 
kind of a fellow he is. The difference be- 
tween a gentleman and a roughneck as 
between a scholar and a student is not in 
their bodies, but in their ideas. A man 
may not live up to his ideas; but he can not 
live beyond them. 

One who expects to get along on the 
American scene to-day needs a large and 
well-assorted stock of sound ideas. Realiz- 
ing this, as it does, the nation intends for 
its children to spend as many years in 
school as their capacity to develop ideas 
makes profitable. The people of the United 
States want education for their children 
almost as much as they want soda-water, 
tobacco, chewing gum and the beauty par- 
lor for themselves. 

If we desire ideas for ourselves and our 
children, however, we must realize that 
wanting them is not mastering them. Ideas 
are the liveliest, trickiest and most baffling 
of creatures, as skittish as fillies, as balky 


as mules. They have to be handled with 


care. 

In the last few decades, fortunately, the 
scientific study of human behavior has 
taught us a good deal about how men think 
and why often they think so badly. With 


these insights at our disposal it is possible 
to manage ideas more wisely than our pred- 
ecessors did if we will but cbserve a few 
cautions to keep them from getting out of 
hand. 

The first caution is to be wary of ideas 
that have come down from our savage 
past. Being aware of this dark part of our 
inheritance gives us a better chance to 
guard against it. The savage, whenever 
anything bad happened which he did not 
understand, believed that some malevolent 
personal being was behind it. And who 
could this person more likely be than some 
man he didn’t like or one whose horse he 
coveted. So, when evil befell, the savage 
rose up on his hind legs and denounced his 
enemy as a witch. Another member of the 
tribe, most likely, had just lost his spear 
and still another’s cow had died. Plenty 
more had troubles of one kind or another 
which, now that they all came to think of it, 
were probably caused by this witch’s magic. 
There hadn’t been any excitement, more- 
over, in a long time. So they all crowded 
around and howled for the witch’s blood. 

There was one pensive old fellow, consid- 
ered queer by the rest of the tribe, who had 
noticed the first savage’s covetous eyes on his 
neighbor’s horse, who had seen the second 
drop his spear and run when a black dog 
crossed his path and who realized that cows 
eventually died anyway; but the old man 
knew if he said anything they might turn 
the witchery on him, so he kept his mouth 
shut. The howling mob had its way and 
everybody except the queer old man and the 
victim’s family felt relieved, being certain 
that something great had been done for the 
tribe that day. 

This frightful background appears in us 
all from time to time, both high and low, 
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dress-suits and overalls, but in some much 
more than in others. Some of our cousins 
in Europe have been on a mad witch hunt 
for many moons. A few years of humilia- 
tion and hardship were all it took to revive 
these ancient frenzies in a once lovely 
people. We ourselves break out now and 
then, but for the most part we are too fat 
and healthy to go completely wild. 

We are capable, nevertheless, of believing 
that the men from Mars have landed on our 
coasts, we blame our troubles on the polit- 
ical party in power, we denounce with bad 
names the man who startles us with a new 
idea and we tremble all over at the mention 
of isms whose only chance to thrive les in 
the messes we ourselves have made, and 
so on. 

The second caution, of which we should 
take note, is the tendency of our minds 
to be absorbed with the physical world. 
Through the eyes, ears and hands a rich 
stream of sense impressions pours into the 
brain from infaney on. The most extensive 
of our images come from the works of na- 
ture such as the plains and the hills. When 
mastery of the practical arts gave man the 
power to fashion materials into such shapes 
as his imagination conceived, it was natural 
that his growing mind should seek to demon- 
strate this new-found strength first in the 
building of monuments that would fill the 
eyes with their magnitude. 

The earliest striking evidence of this 
phase of human development occurred in 
ancient Egypt thousands of years ago. The 
reigning Pharoah, like other men, wanted 
to live after death, but the only way to this 
end which a materialistic age could con- 
ceive was to fashion a great structure of 
imperishable stone. So Pharoah ordered 
his chief engineer to build a tomb far out on 
the lonely desert of Gizeh which would be 
large and strong enough to preserve his 
body forever. The outcome was the huge 
pyramid of Cheops, which represented the 
most gigantic vision of conquest over the 
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forces of nature that man was able to real- 
ize for several millennia. 

It is not difficult to imagine how Pha- 
roah’s chest expanded when he showed his 
pyramid to the visiting King of Ethiopia. 

‘‘This pyramid is 755 feet on a side, 
Ethiopia,’’ he said. 

‘You don’t say, Pharoah, that’s big, 
isn’t it?”’ 

‘Yes, and it holds two and one half mil- 
lion blocks of stone.’’ 

‘‘Two and one half million, you say?’’ 

‘*Yes, and each block weighs two tons.’ 

‘*Gosh, that’s more than six bulls weigh !’’ 

‘*Yes, and each one was moved from quar- 
ries across the Nile, thirty miles away.’ 

‘Why, Pharoah, that’s marvelous. You 


’ 


’ 


99? 


aren’t kidding me, are you? 
‘‘No, Ethiopia, and that’s not all—it’s 
the biggest thing in the world.”’ 
Bo on] 
‘And you built it, Pharoah! 
What a man, Pharoah! 


My good- 
ness me! What a 
man !’’ 

And the eyes of the two practical old 
materialists were filled with the bigness of 
the thing that lay before them. Lost on 
them entirely was the wreckage of the 
treasury which the huge task caused, the 
despair of the people ground down with 
taxes, the misery of the toiling slaves who 
died like flies under the whip of the task- 
master and finally the great futility of at- 
tempting to preserve a mummy against the 
ravages of time. 

It is easier to build, however, than to dis- 
cover what is worth building. It is easier 
still, when a thing has been built, to forget 
the purpose that created it. The great cor- 
poration reports its assets and liabilities, but 
says little about service to the community 
or the happiness of its workers. The man 
who is establishing a business sometimes 
forgets the wife and children who give 
meaning to his efforts. Admiration for the 
great church building stifles curiosity about 
the lives of its members. 

The educational profession is quite as apt 
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to be preoccupied with sense impressions as 
are those in other callings. Visitors are 
shown the new million-dollar high school, 
but are told little about the work of the 
teachers and pupils who make it worth 
while. Proudly the visitor is informed that 
there are a thousand books in the library, 
but little is said about how many the chil- 
dren have read. 

It is too bad for a man to be smothered 
with things; but it is just as easy and no 
less unfortunate for him to fly off on the 
wings of ideas far out into the voids of space 
and lose himself in a hypnotic contempla- 
tion of their beauty. How natural it is for 
us to sit quietly in the pews on Sunday 
hearing the minister expound ideals which 
we admire tremendously at the time, and 
which earnestly we desire that our children 
at least should praeticee—but which on Mon- 
day we put away reverently with the Sun- 
day clothes, far back in the closet where 
even the moths ean’t find them—cn Monday 
when we get ready to put over a shrewd deal 
or tell what one lady said about another at 
the party. 

The teacher and the student, likewise, 
play a fascinating game with ideas in the 
classroom. The teacher rises to his feet to 
expound noble ideas which it took him years 
to discover. The student respectfully com- 
mits them to his notes. The teacher urges 
the student to become acquainted with 
other noble principles which are to be found 
in the text-book. The student faithfully 
endeavors to ascertain which of the two 
sets of principles is most likely to be favored 
on the tests. Toward these he exhibits, for 
the time being at least, an unmistakable at- 
titude of devotion. But when the final ex- 
amination is over he sells the text-book for 
enough cash to hitchhike home and kindly 
returns the ideas, as good as new, to the 
place whence they came. With respect the 


professor welcomes them home, imagining 
that they have been somewhere, and sets 
about giving them new clothes for another 
journey of the same kind. 
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Thus it is that grown men play with ideas 
—when they are familiar enough to appear 
harmless—as children play with toys. 
Ideas make the smoothest toys in the world 
because they are so easily detachable from 
the concrete realities to which they refer. 
For the same reason, on the other hand, 
ideas are also the most flexible and powerful 
of tools for work. There is a difference 
between work and play, however, which 
can not safely be ignored. For, if it is work 
that one is trying to do, ideas and realities 
both are indispensable, and each must be 
firmly tied to the other. 

The failure at times to keep them together 
goes far to explain both the difficulty which 
teachers experience in the effort to produce 
good works in their pupils, and the futility 
that clings to the labors of practical men 
who proceed without adequate contact with 
ideas. 

Having examined a few cautions on the 
use of ideas, let us turn next to the question, 
What ideas are most in need of emphasis 
to-day? The problems of each age are 
unique in some respects; but many of the 
difficulties that trouble us are as old as 
human experience. To cope with these we 
need only to draw on the tested wisdom of 
the past. This I shall venture to do by call- 
ing to attention two ideas on which, it seems 
to me, we need to take a firm new grip 
to-day. 

The first of these is tolerance. We need 
tolerance so desperately to-day because we 
can not get away from each other. When 
we became tired of each other in the old days 
we could pull up, go West and forget it. 
To-day we are packed more tightly than 
ever, the West is gone, and there is nothing 
to do but to live, let live and like it. And 
how can we ever broaden our minds as long 
as honest men are unable to sit down with 
their differences and discuss them like gen- 
tlemen. If we can not learn patience soon 
we may destroy ourselves in fear and hate. 

We must realize clearly that intolerance, 
like other weeds that infest the mind, is a 
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childish trait. The infant knows only one 
thing—that he wants what he wants. And 
we yield to him because he is a child. But 
as he grows he is supposed to learn that other 
children want things, too, and have as much 
right as he. When he is mature he should 
have learned that many men have many 
minds, to each of which respect is due on 
the part of others. But it is hard to grow 
up, and no one succeeds entirely. So when 
we are tired or scared we tend to slip back 
into the ways which we knew as children. 

Every one needs to cultivate the virtue 
of tolerance. Those stand in greatest need, 
however, who hold the lives of others in 
their hands—parents, teachers, adminis- 
trative officers, employers and leaders in 
eeneral. To these, position gives the fear- 
ful power to ignore, to stifle, even to crush 
in dependent minds the growth of whole- 
some ideas and to generate in their stead 
poisonous antagonisms or deadly feelings 
of inferiority. This is the unforgivable sin 
on the part of the strong—to choke the 
springs of life in those who can not protect 
themselves. 

For their own good, no less, should 
parents, teachers and employers avoid, like 
the plague, intolerance toward the ideas of 
those whom they lead. From even the 
youngest or the humblest of these there is 
much for the leader to learn for the profit 
of the enterprise as well as for the security 
of his leadership which depends, in the end, 
on his ability to serve faithfully, in their 
eyes, those who look to him for guidance. 

Those who belong to a dominant race—in 
these chaotic times—must never allow them- 
selves to think intolerantly of their fellow- 
men who, in other lands, are persecuted. 

The second of the ideas we need so much 
to-day, and the last I shall mention, is that 
of courage. The times in which we live are 
bad enough to shake the strongest nerves. 
A fresh tale of woe appears in every news- 
paper. The old American system of free 
private enterprise, they say, is gone, and all 
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are headed for relief. Alien doctrines are 
undermining our strength. The white man 
has lost his grip on the world. The coming 
of war between the most advanced of na- 
tions makes us wonder if the end has come 
of civilization as we know it. And so on. 
It is not surprising that we are so nearly 
scared to death! 

In just such emergencies as this we need 
the poise and perspective that proper intel- 
lectual training alone can give. Some of 
the encouragements we need, for example, 
can be drawn from the pages of history 
which tell us plainly that this is not the first 
occasion when the world was upside down. 
Even our own young country has been 
visited several times with terrible economic 
upheavals, wars, and rumors of wars and 
chaotie conditions generally, with all the 
gloom that wilts to-day. But the courage 
of our people has never yet failed to return 
the nation again to an even keel. 

We can take courage, moreover, from the 
fact that at long last the powerful aid of 
science has been invoked in the effort to 
understand our human nature. Some re- 
cent findings, I am glad to say, give sound 
grounds for discarding the fatalistic belief 
so widely held—that man is bound forever 
by an immutable native disposition to the 
tragic stupidities of race prejudice, class 
conflict and war. Our human minds are 
capable, it now appears, of learning any 
good way that the insight of genius can 
reveal. 

There are troubles, to be sure, and many 
of them; but the outlook is far from forbid- 
ding altogether. On the contrary, more 
than any preceding generation, we have it 
in our power to make the future what we 
will. Let us therefore search always for 
the wisest ideas, both new and old. And 
when our quest has been rewarded, let us 
express what we think with courage while 
we listen with respect to the views of others. 
In the end the might of truth will prevail, 
and the truth will make us free. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NSSE AGAIN ATTACKS THE 
PROBLEM OF THE IQ 

THE National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation will meet in St. Louis on the evening of 
February 24 and the afternoon of February 26. 
The discussions will be centered around the 39th 
Yearbook of the society, which summarizes, 
evaluates and interprets the investigations that 
have been made concerning the relative influ- 
ence of nature and nurture on intelligence since 
the publication of the 27th Yearbook, which was 
discussed at the Boston meeting in 1928, 

At the evening meeting, which will be a joint 
session with the American Educational Re- 
search Association, the general topie will be 
“The Nature and Investigation of Intelligence.” 
Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Edueation, who is this year both chair- 
man of the NSSE board of directors and presi- 
dent of the research association, will preside. 
George D. Stoddard, director of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, State University of 
Iowa, and chairman of the Yearbook committee, 
will open the discussion. Other speakers will 
include Franz Boas, emeritus professor of an- 
thropology, Columbia University; Edgar A. 
Doll, director of research, Vineland (N. J.) 
Training School; Paul A. Witty, director of 
the psycho-edueational clinic, Northwestern 
University, and John E. Anderson, director, In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
sota. Frank N. Freeman, dean of the School 
of Edueation, University of California, will 
preside over the informal discussion which will 
close the program. 

At the Monday afternoon meeting, in joint 
session with the National Society of College 
Teachers of Edueation, Ernest Horn, professor 
of education, State University of Iowa, will 
preside. At this time “The Edueational and 
Social Implications of Our Present Knowledge 
of Intelligence” will be the theme of the diseus- 
sions. Dr. Stoddard will again introduce the 
program. He will be followed by Frederick 
Osborn, of the American Eugenies Society, New 
York City; Paul T. Rankin, supervising di- 
rector of research and informational service, 
Detroit (Mich.) publie schools; Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University, and Ernest W. Burgess, 


professor of sociology, University of Chicago. 
Presiding over the concluding informal diseus- 
sion will be Gerald A. Yoakam, professor of 
elementary education, University of Pittsburgh. 


A CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL superintendents, members of boards 
of education and college administrators from six 
eastern states attended an all-day conference on 
“Problems in School Safety Administration” on 
January 19 at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York City, under the auspices of the New York 
University center for safety education. Ned H. 
Dearborn, dean of the division of general edu- 

cation, New York University, presided. 

The morning program began with two con- 
current symposia on “Safety in School Build- 
ings, Grounds and Equipment” and “Legal 
Liability for School Accidents.” Following a 
luncheon at which the place of the school in 
the community safety program was discussed, 
the conference continued with two additional 
symposia on “The Program of Instruction in 
Safety Education” and “General Administrative 
Problems in Safety Education.” 

Speakers at various sections of the conference 
included James F. Rockett, director of eduea- 
tion, State of Rhode Island; C. J. Strahan, 
deputy commissioner of education, and Allen G. 
Ireland, director of health, safety and physical 
education, New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction; Charles J. Prohaska, senior 
supervisor of health and physical education, 
State of Connecticut; R. L. West, president, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., and Rus- 
sell Carson, Glens Falls, N. Y., safety chairman, 
New York State School Boards Association. 

Other speakers included the following super- 
intendents of schools: John W. Dodd, Freeport, 
N. Y.; F. R. Wegner, Roslyn Heights, N. Y.; 
Fox Holden, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Charles G. 
Hetherington, Auburn, N. Y.; Joseph C. Brown, 
Pelham, N. Y.; S. M. Stouffer, Wilmington, 
Del.; Herschel S. Libby, Irvington, N. J., and 
Ira Chapman, Elizabeth, N. J., and Paul E. 
Witmeyer, Shamokin, Pa. Other speakers were 
O. J. Moulton, supervising principal, Ocean 
Grove, N. J.; Harry N. Rosenfeld, attorney 
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and confidential adviser, New York City Board 
of Edueation, and Mareus C. 8S. Noble, Jr., 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dean Dearborn said that the conference topics 
had been selected by a group of fifty school 
administrators as being among the most im- 
portant safety problems with which they are 


faced. They included the incorporation of 
safety features in school buildings, fire-drill 


organization, liability of school officials for 
accidents to pupils and school employes, insur- 
ance problems in school safety, organization of 
the instructional program in safety education, 
the place of driver-training in the schools, ad- 
ministrative problems in organizing the school- 
safety program and safety in school-bus trans- 


portat ion. 


A CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION AND 
DEMOCRACY AT LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE 
Tue education of youth for effective partici- 
pation in the American system of democracy 
will be the theme of the thirteenth annual 
School and College Conference at Lafayette 
College on January 26 and 27, aceording to an 
announcement made by William Mather Lewis, 
president of the college, who founded the con- 

ference. 

Charles H. Judd, educational director, NYA, 
will be the principal speaker and will deliver an 
address at the afternoon session on January 27. 

The conference will open on the evening of 
January 26 in Brainerd Hall with an informal 
dinner, to be followed by the opening session, at 
which the background phases of the theme, par- 
ticularly the meaning of the American democ- 
racy, will be diseussed. Alfred E. Stearns, 
head master emeritus of the Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., and Miller D. Steever, pro- 
fessor of civil rights at Lafayette College, will 
lead the discussion. 

Theodore A, Distler, dean of Lafayette Col- 
lege, will preside at the session on the morning 
of January 27, when the discussion will center 
on what is being done, both in publie and in 
private schools, toward giving secondary stu- 
dents a better appreciation of the American 
system of democracy. 

Wilbour E. Saunders, head master of the Ped- 
die School, Hightstown, N. J., and Albert W. 
Beattie, assistant superintendent of the Alle- 
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gheny County schools, Pittsburgh, will lead the 
diseussion. President Lewis will preside at the 
final session in the afterncon, when an attempt 
will be made to summarize the diseussions of the 


conference. 


JAPAN REPUDIATES HER INDEBTED- 
NESS TO FOREIGN CULTURE 

In an attempt to intensify Japanese nation- 
alism, the committee of the Ministry of Eduea- 
tion on the review of text-books has ordered 
revision of certain sections of history texts 
which are used in the fifth year of the lower 
schools and the first year of the higher elemen- 
tary schools. The points to be considered in 
the revision, according to a report in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, are: 

1. That the attitude toward the ‘‘Imperial Prin- 
ciples’’ be made ‘‘more positive.’’ 

2. That sections dealing with reverence for an- 
cient deities of Japan and devotion to ancestry be 
enlarged. These are the chief features of Shinto 
worship, which has played an increasingly impor- 
tant role in Japanese life. 

3. That the independence and range of Japanese 
culture be emphasized and the role of foreign eul- 
ture be subordinated. 

4. That ‘‘broad knowledge’’ be emphasized and 
replace individual biographies or other material 
which encourages hero worship. 


Thus the Japanese are endeavoring to teach 
the people in their own country and in the parts 
of China occupied by the Japanese that “al- 
most everything of value starts from Japanese 
origins.” The report states that already the 
publie’s ideas of Japan’s indebtedness to the 
culture of China and the West have been altered 
from the true historic facets. 

Foreign missionaries have found it practi- 
cally impossible to continue their efforts in the 
field of higher education in Japanese-controlled 
Yenching University in Peiping, how- 
The university is still 


China. 
ever, is an exception. 
open and in fact received five times the number 
of applications for admittance as could be ae- 
cepted. Such schools as do carry on must ex- 
ercise some degree of self-censorship. 


QUEENS COLLEGE PLANS FOR 
SELECTING PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 

PROVISIONAL plans for restricting education 
courses at Queens College, Flushing, N. Y., to 
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those students “who display potentialities for 
becoming superior teachers” have been outlined 
by Harry N. Rivlin, chairman of the depart- 
ment. 

Sinee it is believed that the education of pro- 

spective teachers is a function, not only of 
courses in education, but of the academic pro- 
gram in general, the committee to study the 
problem, which Paul Klapper, president of 
Queens College, has been asked to appoint, will 
be reeruited from all divisions of the college. 
_ The first step in selection will be made in the 
student’s upper sophomore term. At that time 
he will file an application eard upon which he 
will list, among other things, his desired subject 
or field of teaching and the geographie area in 
which he plans to practice his profession. He 
will also name the faculty members who, he 
believes, know him well enough to evaluate his 
personality and character traits. 

From these applications, three groupings 
will be made: those who have the most promis- 
ing potentialities for teaching, those who have 
not yet achieved the standards of the first group 
but show possibilities of doing so and, finally, 
those who because of some deficiency, such as a 
speech difficulty or a physical defeet, will be 
discouraged from studying teaching as a pro- 
fession. 

The last step in elimination will take place 
when the senior student applies for the course 
in supervised observation and practice teaching. 


OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY PROPOSES A 
RESEARCH PROGRAM UNDER 
THE WPA 


A PROPOSAL to organize an extensive research 
program at the University of Oklahoma in con- 
nection with the Works Progress Administra- 
tion has been sent to Washington for approval. 

The project, if accepted, will operate on a 
state-wide basis for a period of eight months. 
Of the $79,029 required to finance the program, 
the university will contribute $25,320 in sup- 
plies, equipment and supervision, and the WPA 
will share to the amount of $53,709. 

Projects included in the proposed program 
are: 

(1) Study of crippling maladies and deformities 
and before- and-after-treatment comparisons, to be 
made at the Crippled Children’s Hospital, Okla- 
homa City. 

(2) Analysis of county government and adminis- 
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tration to provide a basis for determining the costs 
of maintaining municipal government, public 
schools and planning agencies. 

(3) Study of Oklahoma sources of sandstone. 

(4) Preparation of bibliographies of University 
of Oklahoma documents on special subjects and 
collections. 

(5) Cataloguing of map collections and logs of 
oil wells of the Oklahoma school of geology. 

(6) Analysis of all phases of community life to 
institute general community betterment programs. 

(7) Completion of a survey of historic spots in 
Oklahoma. 

(8) Researeh in regional drama. 

(9) Cumulative index to Books Abroad, the only 
magazine in the world that devotes itself entirely to 
reviews of books written in all foreign languages, 
whieh is published at the University of Oklahoma. 

(10) Survey of extension and adult education 
now carried on all over Oklahoma. 

(11) A dictionary of vertebrate paleontological 
terms, giving the origin and development of each. 


IMPORTANT BUILDING DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN THE HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


A NUMBER of new buildings have been opened 
and others are being planned on various col- 
lege campuses throughout the country. 

As the first step toward the establishment of 
a proposed International Center, a new French 
wing, doubling the facilities of La Maison 
Franeaise, was opened recently at Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y. All French language stud- 
ies and activities will be centered in this build- 
ing and in the original French House, which 
adjoins it. For the present, the new wing will 
also house the German Lounge. In addition to 
the German Lounge the new unit provides space 
for a French library, a faculty lounge, student 
dormitories and classrooms. One part of the 
roof is used as a sun deck. Russell Sage Col- 
lege is the only institution in New York State 
that has a Spanish residence house. 

The Harvard Graduate School of Publie Ad- 
ministration is now established in the Littauer 
Center of Public Administration. This build- 
ing is intended to become the center for the 
study of the social sciences at Harvard Univer- 
sity. The Littauer School of Publie Adminis- 
tration, founded on the premise that research in 
the university can contribute to the determina- 
tion of publie policy, is divided into three 
groups: the faculty; a carefully selected group 
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of graduate students engaged in some phase of 
covernment service who are called Littauer fel- 
lows, and “consultants,” men in important pub- 
lie offices who come to the university from time 
to time to study certain problems with the fae- 
ulty and students. The lower floor of the new 
building has a library, a reading room, a large 
lecture hall and eubicles for the Littauer fel- 
lows. Offices have been provided for the teach- 
ing staff on the mezzanine floor. There are 
eight seminar rooms on the second floor. A 
large lounge on the top floor is used for social 
activities and oeeasionally for seminars. 

The North Carolina Institute of Government, 
based on principles similar to those of the Har- 
vard school, opened its “laboratory” recently at 
Chapel Hill. 

Three new buildings have been completed for 
the Princess Anne (Md.) College for Negroes. 
Built at a eost of $205,000, they will house man- 
ual arts, education activities, administrative 
offices and a gymnasium. 

The new library of the University of Colo- 
rado, which includes four open-shelf reading 
rooms instead of a single large one, was opened 
on January 2. 

The latest addition to the House Plan, under- 
graduate social center of the City College of 
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New York, was dedicated in memory of Adolph 
Lewisohn on January 11. Purchased last May, 
it has been renovated and refurnished almost 
entirely by undergraduates. This is the second 
building opened under the House Plan. 

Work on two new dormitories for women 
will begin shortly at the University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. The dormitories, built at a cost of 
$450,000, will be available for use next fall and 
will permit an increase in registration of 200 
students. A library and an engineering center 
were opened for use this past fall. Under con- 
struction at the present are a women’s dormi- 
tory, a men’s dormitory and a power plant. 
Improvements have been made on the campus, 
such as the installation of steam conduction 
lines, roads and sidewalks. The completed and 
projected buildings are one phase of the expan- 
sion of activities at the University of Connecti- 
cut since its name and formerly restricted fune- 
tions were changed by the Connecticut legisla- 
ture last July. 

Plans have been made for a new chemistry 
center at the University of Pennsylvania which, 
members of the chemistry division expect, will 
be started some time in 1940. The John Harri- 
son Laboratory now in use was first oecupied 


in 1894. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


Hv Suis, Chinese ambassador to the United 
States, distinguished poet and philosopher and 
interpreter of the Orient to Western civiliza- 
tion, has been appointed honorary chancellor of 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) for 1940. 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, served as 
honorary chancellor for 1939. In addition to 
brief periods in residence on the campus for 
consultation with members of the teaching staff 
and with students, Dr. Hu will deliver the prin- 
cipal address at the commencement exercises on 
June 10. 


JULIAN P, Boyp has been formally appointed 
librarian of Princeton University, succeeding 
James Thayer Gerould, who retired in 1938 be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Boyd, librarian and 
editor for the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 





vania, will assume his post in July. Acecom- 
panying the announcement of Mr. Boyd’s libra- 
rianship were notices of the appointments of 
Americo Castro, University of Texas, as Emory 
L. Ford professor of Spanish, and George 
Thomas, University of North Carolina, as pro- 
fessor of religious thought on the Harrington 
Spear Paine Foundation. 


JOSEF EK. GELLERMANN, associate professor of 
international relations at National University 
(Washington, D. C.) has been appointed dean 
of the new junior college now being organized 
under the auspices of that institution. 


CHARLES ALLEN ProssER on January 9 was 
appointed consultant on voeational work to the 
NYA. He is director of the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute (Minneapolis) 
and was formerly director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 
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Irvinc A. LEONARD, assistant director of hu- 
manities in the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
been appointed professor of Hispanie civiliza- 
tion at Brown University. 


CarroLL R. DauGHEerty AND Hoxig NEALE 
FatrcHILD have been appointed to professor- 
ships at Hunter College (New York City). Dr. 
Daugherty, who is chief of the research and 
statisties branch of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Labor, will succeed 
Edgar Dawson as professor of the social sei- 
ences. Dr. Dawson retired last September. Dr. 
Fairchild, associate professor of English in the 
Graduate School, Columbia University, will sue- 
ceed Blanche Colton Williams, also retired, as 
professor of English. 

FRANK SWEENEY, president of Le Moyne Jun- 
ior College (Memphis, Tenn.), has been eleeted 
superintendent of the Newburyport ( Mass.) pub- 
lie schools, succeeding Charles R. Thibadeau, 
who is now superintendent in Weymouth, Mass. 


Epwarp Bane Rosert has been appointed 
dean of the Louisiana State University school of 
education as successor to Clarence A. Ives, who 
has reached the seventy-year retirement age and 
will leave the university on June 30. Dr. Robert 
has been professor of education at the university 
since 1935 and curriculum consultant for the 
state department of education. Dr. Ives has had 
a long record of active service in education in 
Louisiana. Since 1923 he has been dean of the 
Louisiana State University teachers college, re- 
named the school of education this past fall. 
From 1912 to 1923 he was with the state depart- 
ment of education. 


Watiace J. ECKERT, assistant professor of 
astronomy, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Nautical Almanac at 
Washington, D. C. He will assume his duties 
in February. 

Epgar H. Norris, since 1938 professor of 
pathology at the College of Medicine, Wayne 
University (Detroit), has been elected dean of 
the college, succeeding Raymond B. Allen, who, 
as noted in SCHOOL AND Society, July 22, is now 
executive dean of the Chicago colleges of the 
University of Illinois. 


C. F. Kivpatrrick has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Glenwood (Ia.) publie schools. 
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A REPORT in the Lincoln (Neb.) Journal Star 
lists a number of changes in the staff of the 
University of Nebraska. Nels A. Bengtson, 
chairman of the geography department, has been 
appointed dean of the newly created junior 
division of the university. The School of Nurs- 
ing at Omaha has been officially raised to col- 
legiate status and the following titles approved: 
Charlotte Burgess, director of the school of 
nursing, and Angeline Phillips, director and 
associate professor of dietetics. H. J. Gramlich, 
who has been on leave of absence since 1938, 
has resigned as head of the department of hus- 
bandry. W. J. Loeffel sueceeds him. Helen M. 
Hosp, dean of women, has been made also assis- 
tant professor of personnel administration in 
Teachers College. In the College of Agriecul- 
ture, R. W. Goss, professor of plant pathology, 
has been made chairman of the department of 
plant pathology in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and C. E. Rosenquist has been pro- 
moted from assistant professor to associate 
professor of agricultural botany. In the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, W. H. Werkmeister 
has been promoted from assistant professor to 
associate professor of philosophy, and R. A. 
Winnacker from assistant professor to associate 
professor of history. In the College of Business 
Administration, W. A. Spurr has been appointed 
acting chairman of the department of business 
research. C. W. Scott, associate professor, is 
now professor of school administration in the 
Teachers College, and W. W. Knight, formerly 
assistant professor, is now associate professor 
of physical education and athleties. 

APPOINTMENTS of librarians were reported in 
The Library Journal for January 1 as follows: 
Elizabeth Barkley at Forrest Agricultural 
School, Brooklyn, Miss., and Broecksie N. Cum- 
mings at Bethel College, MeKenzie, Tenn. The 
number for January 15 announees the appoint- 
ments as librarian of Rita Griep at the School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, and of 
Margaret Blakely, formerly of the Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, at Illinois College, Jacksonville. 

A. E. Karra, of the University of Illinois high 
school, has been appointed executive secretary 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
maties. 


W. D. Funkuovuser, chairman of the depart- 
ment of zoology and dean of the Graduate 
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School, University of Kentucky, was elected 
president of the Entomological Society of 
Ameriea at the recent meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


ERNEST J. ASHBAUGH, dean of the School of 
Edueation, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), 
was elected president of the Ohio Edueation 
Association at its annual meeting, January 6. 


Prince Huspertus zU LOEWENSTEIN will be 
visiting leeturer on international relations at 
Iowa State College during the spring quarter 


of 1940. 


A. E. Joyau, head of the department of edu- 
cation, University of Denver, has resigned, ef- 
fective June 16, 1940, to aecept a position as 
professor of education at the University of 
Maryland, 


Henry S. Graves, dean emeritus of the Yale 
School of Forestry, has accepted an assignment 
from the General Edueation Board of New 
York to make an extended investigation of the 
problems of education and research in forestry 
in the southern states. The purpose is to study 
present educational and research activities by 
different agencies in order to determine possible 
measures for their further development and im- 
provement. The study will not be confined to 
activities of colleges and universities but will 
include possible contributions by schools of all 
levels and by extra-school agencies. Dr. Graves 
will be assisted by Hillis L. Howie, of Indian- 
apolis, who is especially well qualified to par- 
ticipate in the investigation through his knowl- 
edge of edueational problems, his background 
of science and his experience as a teacher. 


Harriet §. Daacett, professor of law at 
Louisiana State University, has been appointed 
to the advisory council of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Relations for a_ three-year 
period. 

AMONG the members of the staff of Virginia 
State College newly appointed for the present 
year are James A. Hulbert, librarian; Preston 
C. Johnson, associate professor of education, 
and Arnett G. Macklin, high-school eurriculum 
counselor, 


Vira. Hunt has been elected president of 
Central Normal College, Danville, Ind. Mr. 
Hunt, who is twenty-eight years old, has been 
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acting president sinee the resignation of Carl 
Griffey last July. He came to Central Normal 
College in 1937 from the presideney of Pike- 
ville (Ky.) College to be head of the science 
department. 


FiuMER 8S. C. NorTHROP, chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Yale University, has 
been elected master of Silliman College, the 
tenth of Yale’s undergraduate schools, which is 
now under construction. Dr. Northrop has been 
a member of the university staff since 1923. 


Roy M. GREEN, general agent of the Farm 
Credit Administration in Wichita, Kan., has 
been appointed to sueceed*Charles A. Lory as 
president of the Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins. Mr. 
Green was a professor at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, for fourteen years. At present he 
is deputy governor of the FCA in Washington, 
D. C. Dr. Lory has been president of the col- 
lege since 1909. 


RoscoE B. ELuLarD, professor of journalism at 
the University of Missouri, will be visiting pro- 
fessor in the Columbia University School of 
Journalism during the coming spring session. 


Homer P. Ratney, president of the Univer- 
sity of Texas and former director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, has accepted the ehair- 
manship of the board of trustees of the Allied 
Youth, Ine., a national movement in alcohol 
edueation which has posts in many high schools 
throughout the country and in Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

WituiAM D. CarMICHAEL, JR., who as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Carmichael and Carson held a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange for sev- 
eral years, has accepted the post of controller 
of the Greater University of North Carolina. 
Mr. Carmichael is thirty-nine years old. He 
sueceeds the late Charles T. Woollen. 

RECENT DEATHS 

JOHN W. BristTeER, president of State Teach- 
ers College, Memphis, Tenn., died recently, aec- 
cording to a report in The Education Digest for 
January. 

Frances E. Cuurcu, librarian of the Ward- 
Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn., since 1929, 
died on November 28. The Library Journal of 
January 1 notes that Miss Church edited the 
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Monthly Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Women. 


J. Howarp Dicer, librarian of the University 
of Pittsburgh, died on December 19. His death 
was reported in The Library Journal for Janu- 
ary 1. 

THE RevereEND JOHN M. McCreary, S.J., 
former president of the College of the Immacu- 
late Conception, New Orleans, died on January 
7 in Augusta, Ga., where he was stopping before 
proceeding to West Palm Beach, Fla., to begin 
a mission. Father McCreary, who was seventy- 
three years old at the time of his death, had 
served as president of the college from 1919 to 
1926. 

Guy Epwarp Sniper, professor of foreign 
trade at the school of economies, City College 
(New York), died on January 10. Sixty-three 
years old at the time of his death, Dr. Snider 
had been a member of the staff since 1904. He 
was foreign-trade adviser and consultant to vari- 
ous corporations, including the General Motors 
Export Company, the War Trade Board and the 
U. S. Shipping Board. 


HELEN Harriman Briaes, wife of Thomas H. 
Briggs, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died on January 10. Mrs. 
Briggs was at one time dean of women in John 
B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 


DANIEL B. SHUMWAY, emeritus professor of 
German philology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died on January 11 at the age of seventy- 
one years. Dr. Shumway had been associated 


with the German department of the university 
for almost a half century. 


Bruce M. DoNALpDson, head of the department 
of fine arts, University of Michigan, was killed 
in a fall from a window on January 12. Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, who was forty-eight years old 
at the time of his death, became a member of the 
university staff in 1919. He had been in poor 
health recently. 


ALBERT DE ForEsT PALMER, former chairman 
of the department of physics at Brown Univer- 
sity, where he had been a teacher of physies for 
forty-one years until his retirement in 1934, died 
in Pasadena, Calif., on January 13. He was 
seventy years old. Professor Palmer was an 
authority on precision measurements, physical 
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optics and the study of high pressure and the 
polarization of light. 


ABRAHAM Soyer, former teacher of Hebrew 
literature and history at Yeshiva College, New 
York City, died after a long illness on January 
13. Mr. Soyer had retired from his teaching 
activities last year. He was author of a num- 
ber of Hebrew novels and short stories. Born 
in Lutzin, Russia, seventy-two years ago, Mr. 
Soyer had been in this country since 1912. 
RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

At the recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors in New Orleans, 
five universities and colleges were placed on the 
censured list for “denial of academic freedom” 
to professors. The colleges so designated are 
the State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa., 
University of Tennessee, Montana State Univer- 
sity (Missoula), St. Louis (Mo.) University and 
John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 


Orricers of the student body of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado refused to approve a Finnish 
relief fund campaign sponsored by members of 
the teaching staff. The president of the Asso- 
ciated Students of the University of Colorado 
said that his group believed “the invitation to 
‘help save Democracy by helping Finland’ is a 
repetition of the glittering propaganda offered 
America in the last war.” Robert L. Stearns, 
president of the university, is reported by The 
Christian Science Monitor to have applauded 
the action of the students. 

Ben M. CHERRINGTON resumed his duties as 
director of the Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of the Social Sciences, University of Den- 
ver, on January 1. He will be in residence for 
a period of three months, after which he will 
return to Washington to complete his work as 
chief of the Division of Cultural Relations in 
the Department of State. 


THE departments of English and of public 
speaking at Iowa State College have been con- 
solidated as the department of English and 
speech. Guy S. Greene, head of the department 
of publie speaking, who also acted as head of 
the department of English for the past quarter, 
becomes head of the combined department. 


In order so to combine the various fields of 
learning that a better understanding among the 
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American nations may be fortheoming through 
better education, the University of Denver has 
established a center for Latin-American stud- 
ies, effective with the beginning ef the winter 
quarter. The center is to be permanent and 
will embrace sueh fields as the life, languages, 
arts, history, geography, archeology, economics 
and present-day relationships of the nations 
south of the Rio Grande. Working in close co- 
operation will be the university departments of 
anthropology, art, economies, literature, history, 
international relations, political science and 
Romance languages. The directors of the new 
center are Benicia Batione, professor of Span- 
ish; Ida Kruse McFarlane, professor of English 
literature; Alonzo May, of the department of 
economies and finance, and Robert Zingg, of 
the department of anthropology. On the ad- 
visory committee are Herbert E. Bolton, of the 
University of California, and Elizabeth Wal- 
lace, professor emeritus of Romance languages, 
University of Chicago, 

An institute on inter-American affairs held 
sessions at Park College, Parkville, Mo., on 
January 18 and 19. Among the speakers were 
Hubert C. Herring, executive director, Commit- 
tee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 
Ine.; J. Fred Rippy, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Chieago, and Alfred M. Landon, 
former governor of Kansas. 

PRELIMINARY work is now under way on the 
academic survey of Louisiana State University 
planned at the opening of the current fiscal year 
on July 1 by Paul M. Hebert, acting president 
of the university, and other members of the ad- 
ministrative council. The American Council on 
Education has aecepted the invitation to con- 
Ear! J. McGrath, assistant 
professor of education, University of Buffalo, 
and the couneil’s specialist in higher education, 
and Raymond A. Kent, president of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville and member of the council’s 
commission on curricular problems and_re- 
search, have been in charge of the preliminary 
work, 


duet the survey. 


TWELVE college presidents, six deans and 
more than one hundred other educators, scien- 
tists, churehmen, writers, artists and publie offi- 
cials have joined in a petition to Congress urg- 
ing the unqualified discontinuance of the Dies 
Committee. The petition was drawn up by the 
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American Committee for Democracy and Intel- 
lectual Freedom, of which Franz Boas, emeritus 
professor of anthropology, Columbia University, 
is chairman. 

THE Pittsburgh Board of Public Education 
recently voted to institute a regular course of 
religious education in the high schools with full 
credit toward graduation and college entrance. 
The students will be required to attend classes 
in churehes of their own choice, or that of their 
parents, at least three hours weekly to obtain one 
credit a semester. To obtain two eredits a year, 
students will have to attend church services for 
at least 75 per cent. of the 52 weeks of the eal- 
endar year. A somewhat similar project in St. 
Louis was noted in Scuoot anp Society for 
November 18. In Annapolis, Md., one school 
has been permitted, as an experiment, to excuse 
its pupils to attend classes on religion in a 
near-by church. 


THE financial condition of colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States improved last 
year over the year, 1937-38, according to a re- 
port prepared by Henry G. Badger and Fred- 
erick J. Kelly for the U. S. Office of Education. 
Collections from students for edueational pur- 
poses increased nearly 8 per cent.; contribu- 
tions from national, state and local govern- 
ments inereased nearly 1 per cent.; private 
benefactions for current purposes increased 9 
per cent., and revenue from sales and services 
increased 24 per cent. 
from endowment funds dropped 3 per cent. 
While in 1938-39 income from endowment 
funds reached almost to nine tenths of the level 
of 1929-30, the latter year reached a_ peak 
which has not been equaled since. 


However, the income 


SPEAKING before the educational sociology 
section of the American Sociological Society in 
Philadelphia, S. R. Slavson, New York Univer- 
sity, said that if “education is to serve demoe- 
racy as it should, vital interest in community 
and national life must be aroused among pupils 
at school.” He stated also that “few children 
learn in the ordinary school the attitudes neces- 
sary, and the ability, to listen to others calmly 
and to discuss objectively. Deliberation, toler- 
ance and interchange of views, so essential to 
democracy both as a process and as an attitude, 
are not engendered in the average school.” 
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Emphasizing the necessity for group living, Dr. 
Slavson felt that the school should become “a 


factor in the neighborhood life.” 


Two numbers of “Language Leaflets,” a 
series of brief statements dealing with the im- 
portance of the study of modern foreign lan- 
guages, have been published under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. The editor is Henry Grattan 
Doyle, dean of George Washington University. 
The first leaflet is entitled “The Study of Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages” and is written by Sum- 
ner Welles, Under Secretary of State; the see- 
ond, “A Blind Spot in Education,” is by Henry 
M. Wriston, president of Brown University. 


The Pasco, official publication of the Pan 
American Student Chain, made its first appear- 
ance in December. Printed both in Spanish 
and in English, the journal will appear four 
times a year. The purpose of the organization 
is to promote friendship among all students on 
the American continent through student con- 
gresses and special caravans or inter-American 
visits. For the summer of 1940, a mass caravan 
to Mexico City is planned. Ben F, Crowson, of 
Williamsburg, Va., is president of the chain, 


Tue third session of the International Con- 
gress of Prehistoric and Protohistorie Sciences, 
which was to have been held in Budapest during 
the summer of 1940, has been postponed. This 
announcement has been made by Ference von 


Tompa, president of the congress. 


Many English school children, evacuated to 
the country at the beginning of the war, have 
returned to the cities since the threatened holo- 
eaust from the air has not materialized. Nos- 
talgia, aggravation by the tension of war of 
“normal” grievances of parents and _ teachers, 
difficulties of adjustment between city and 
country children have been factors in upsetting 
the carefully laid plans for the safety of British 
youth. In an effort to stop this trend, The 
Christian Science Monitor reports, the govern- 
ment has warned that it will not again pay the 
children’s fares for returning to the country. 
The large cities, some of which have decided to 
open schools, often find, as in the ease of Liver- 
pool, that their buildings are already occupied 
by various military and other official bodies. 


Reports have been received by the Institute 
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of International Education that the session at 
Oxford University will be much more nearly 
normal than was expected earlier. The entire 
freshman class accepted for the term has ar- 
rived, while approximately 60 per cent. of the 
remaining undergraduates have also returned. 
Practically all students “reading the sciences” 
are preparing for “reserved occupations” and 
as soon as they receive their degrees they will 
enter upon war work, which will exempt them 
from enrolment in the armed forces. The Lon- 
don School of Economies has resumed its eve- 
ning classes in London, although the headquar- 
ters of the school remain in Cambridge. Medi- 
eal students. who at the beginning of the war 
went to other universities, are returning to 
London for their clinical work. 

A SIX-YEAR program which leads to the de- 


grees of B.A. and LL.B. has been inaugurated at 
the University of Buffalo through the depart- 


ments of history and government of the College 


of Arts and Sciences and the faculty of the Law 
School. At the end of the third year of the 
combined curriculum, the student matriculates in 
the Law School. At the end of the fifth year, 
the B.A. degree is conferred ; however, in certain 
vases the degree may be conferred upon _peti- 
tion at the end of the fourth year. The LL.B. 
degree is conferred upon the completion of the 
sixth year of work. 

Nine American liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities have been nominated for membership 
in the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, as 
the pioneer honor society’s twenty-three-member 
senate approved the decisions of the committee 
on qualifications. The approval registered at 
the annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
senate on December 13 is tantamount to final 
election by the triennial council of Phi Beta 
Kappa, which meets in San Francisco in early 
September, 1940. The colleges are: Albion 
(Mich.) College; Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa.; Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.; Elmira (N. Y.) College; 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Wise.; Wake For- 
est (N. C.) College; Wofford College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; University of Denver and Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. These nine will join the 132 
chapters already in existence on college cam- 
puses throughout the country. They make one 
of the largest groups to be admitted to Phi Beta 
Kappa since the society was founded in 1776. 
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Aw announcement of the accrediting of the 
Wilberforce (Ohio) University an institution 
for Negro students, by the North Central Asso- 
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ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools ap- 
peared in the Wilberforce University Quarterly 
for December. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


Ovr of all the mass of material that has been 
published on the subject of high-school journal- 
ism, and out of the history of high-school jour- 
nalism we get one impression that is stronger 
than any other—that it is time for journalism 
and for us journalism teachers to grow up, 
get ourselves a philosophy and start to work in 
Notice the 
emphasis on the phrase, “start to work in terms 


terms of the ends we are seeking. 


” 


of the ends we are seeking.” Almost as evident 
as the lack of a philosophy of high-school jour- 
nalism, and certainly a part of the whole process 
of rationalization which we have substituted for 
a philosophy, is the fact that even though we 
may set down in writing certain purposes for 
which we are striving we make no practical 
effort to achieve them. One has only to glance 
through statements of aims which usually preface 
a course of study in high-school journalism and 
then to follow through the later pages of the 
course finding no device suggested for the con- 
summation of these aims to realize wherein we 
have failed. 

Of course, we can hardly be blamed for the 
failure to organize our thinking, for we have 
grown so fast and come so far and been fighting 
so hard that we have not had time to evolve a 
philosophy. ; 

The first high-school publication, it is true, 
was started 110 years ago, but the first journal- 
ism classes were not established until 1912 and 
the real expansion of high-school journalism did 
not oeceur until 1920. Once the idea took hold, 
there was a phenomenal growth, and within the 
short space of eight years journalism edged into 
the curriculum of hundreds and probably thou- 
It grew almost like a weed, 
planted by some seed blown in from another 
locality, uneultivated, often growing rank and 
demanding more and more room, frequently un- 
appreciated and seldom even having its fruit 
gathered. It was a fad. 

Many were the reasons cited in the various 


sands of schools. 


schools for the need of a class in journalism, but 
for the most part they were the same sort of 
rationalizing that we do when we want to buy 
something that we know we do not need or ean 
not afford but that we want anyway. Those 
early pioneers in the development of high-school 
journalism put forth all these excuses, some of 
them illogical but strong enough to persist down 
to the present day, some of them entirely incom- 
patible with others, and most of them not at all 
directly related to the teaching procedures that 
prevailed once the class was accepted in the 
individual school. There was no time and no 
perspective in the hurry of this rapid expansion 
for any one to arrive at an adequate philosophy. 

It seems time, therefore, for us to begin the 
statement of a philosophy of high-school jour- 
nalism. Perhaps the following scattering of 
observations will make a start in this direction, 
Whether or not they are acceptable to journal- 
ism teachers, they should serve to emphasize the 
need for a critical analysis of our present teach- 
ing, and they might perhaps lead us to a better 
understanding of the objectives of high-school 
journalism. There is nothing new about any of 
this material, but ‘it is presented because it 
illustrates that there is practical value to be 
gained from the organization of certain basic 
principles. 

1. Since education for citizenship must become 
the core of the pupil’s school experiences in a 
democracy, there can be no barriers to free 
intercourse. Thus we must guard zealously our 
freedom of speech and the freedom of the press. 
This guarantee suggests that teachers in a school 
shall have the right to voice their opinions even 
though they differ with the administration. And 
it suggests that “student opinion” columns in 
the school paper should in reality be the voice 
of the student body, even though that voice may 
be raised in protest against some faculty “sacred 
cow.” For democracy can be learned only by 
living it. 

2. Freedom must be reserved to the schools 
for the consideration of controversial issues. 
Likewise, the schools must resist the influence of 
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pressure groups which attempt to dictate what 
and how we shall teach. Teachers must keep 
their eyes on the objectives of education and 
guarantee to their pupils the right to know about 
all the issues and problems which face us to-day. 
The journalism teacher can not permit the local 
newspaper to restrain him from showing how a 
story in regard to the fall of an elevator in a 
downtown store was never published because the 
firm involved was a large advertiser in the local 
paper. 

3. Unlimited opportunity must be provided, 
by means of excursions and actual participation, 
for the student to become acquainted with the 
problems of the community and to take an actual 
part in, and thus make his own individual con- 
tribution to, community life. The student solicit- 
ing advertising for the school paper has many 
vistas opened to him which he never could have 
seen on the pages of a text-book, and the student 
editor who works with the printers in the publi- 
cation of the school paper is gaining experience 
not to be had within the walls of the classroom. 

But in preparing the student to take his place 
in the community, we must not lose sight of the 
student’s problems in his present-day world, for 
these problems are as real to him as ever will 
be the affairs of the city, the state or the nation. 
And by helping the student in the analysis and 
solution of his school problems we make of him 
a better citizen. The high-school newspaper 
which makes itself the voice of the student body 
during an intense debate over a new student-body 
constitution is playing its part in the education 
of an intelligent citizenry. 

4. The curriculum must be organized in gen- 
eral for the great mass of students who will not 
go to college. Our first obligation is to the 
many, not to the few. If the journalism teacher 
can make hosts of people into better readers of 
newspapers, he will have been of more service 
than had he confined his task to improving the 
composition habits of a limited number of stu- 
dents who are to go to college or become news- 
paper workers. 

5. In a democracy, we talk a great deal about 
society. It must be remembered, however, that 
education to be most effective must be adapted 
not only to the needs of society but also to the 
needs of the individual. Even though superior 
students are enrolled in the journalism elass, it 
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is not within the bounds of reason to expect 
them all to profit equally from the same experi- 
ences. 

6. Any assumption that the student learns only 
the particular thing which he is studying is a 
fallacy. Because of this and because our schools 
are making an effort to center their work around 
real-life experiences, we must strive to break 
down the extreme compartmentalization of the 
curriculum. Here journalism has a very impor- 
tant opportunity to become a device for “fusing” 
the work of the school. 

7. Skills formerly taught apart as something 
to be stored up against a possible future need are 
now taught through use. Probably these skills 
are no less important than they were when “com- 
mand of the fundamental processes” was first 
listed as one of the cardinal principles, but we 
have come to realize that they are most efficiently 
learned when part of a purposeful activity. 
Once we would have thought that several repeti- 
tions of the word “theater,” spelled with an “er” 
instead of an “re” in accordance with the school 
style sheet, would have meant mastery of its 
spelling. Now we realize that this repetition 
must be purposeful if the learning is to be 
efficient. 

8. There is no intrinsic importance in any par- 
ticular subject-matter. Only as it will be of use 
to the individual student has it any value. No 
specifie activities can validly be recommended for 
universal use on any given age or grade level. 
Not all students will find meaningful or useful 
a study of the feature story, for example, nor 
ean we justify educationally the limitation of 
participation in the activities of a journalism 
class to third-year students only. 

9. To the teachers must be given great free- 
dom in the selection and use of materials in the 
courses that they teach. Standardization for- 
merly appeared to be the aim of journalism 
courses of study. With our present understand- 
ing of the necessity for adapting learning mate- 
rials to the needs of the individual and of the 
community comes the realization of the inade- 
quacy of any compulsory city, state or national 
course. A course of study must become an 
evolving thing, produced and revised by the 
individual teacher. It would simplify the jour- 
nalism teacher’s job if his own class as well as 
the two students newly transferred to his school 
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from widely separated states had all just com- 
pleted during the fifth week of the term a unit 
on writing the interview. But such would hardly 
be compatible with truly educational purposes. 

10. The arguments cited against the compul- 
sory course of study apply equally to the practice 
of setting up minimum essentials which are to be 
taught in a certain class. If courses of study are 
to take the dangerous path of setting up such 
lists, they must express these essentials in terms 
of attitudes and ideals and modes of behavior 
rather than in terms of knowledge and skills. 

11. The belief that the curriculum is the total 
of all school experiences and the change in our 
understanding of the function of education which 
has resulted in our employing every device which 
will accomplish the desired results instead of 
depending entirely on the printed page have 
resulted in our placing more dependence on 
student activities. This trend has resulted in 
our moving these student activities, high-school 
journalism among them, from the realm of the 
extra-curriculum and giving them an honored 
place beside the “regular” classes. Because of 
this change in the status of these activities, we 
have been able to stretch the four walls of the 
school and substitute real living experiences for 
vicarious learning. But as we utilize student 
activities more and more, we must remember 
that the needs of youth will better be met if in 
activities we emphasize educational outcomes 
rather than making a good showing in competi- 
tion, if we encourage participation for the sheer 
pleasure of it rather than merely for the purpose 
of winning. According to this eriterion, the 
production of a prize-winning school paper may 
not have resulted at all in desirable educational 
outcomes. 

12. Opportunity to participate in student 
activities should be available to all in the school 
and should not be confined to those who will do 
well in competition. Thus there should be a 
place in journalistic activities for the less able 
as well as for the gifted—even though the qual- 
ity of a school publication may suffer thereby. 

13. Participation in activities should not be 
limited because of scholastic standing. If the 
privilege of working on the school paper is to ke 
utilized as a reward for good behayior or ‘good 
grades, then the newspaper deserves to remain 
an extra-curricular enterprise. 
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14. Edueational objectives must be relied on 
for direction in the organization and manage- 
ment of student activities. Slipshod methods of 
accounting for the finances of the school news- 
paper which encourage student dishonesty, for 
example, can never be justified even though the 
person responsible for them may have greatly 
increased the actual revenue which the school has 
received from advertising. 

15. We should discourage the use of awards 
and artificial recognitions and encourage stu- 
dents to work for the satisfaction they get out 
of their doing well the tasks they have set them- 
selves. If we encourage students to work on the 
school newspaper for the pins they will receive 
at the end of the term, or for the school letters 
they will be awarded, or for the recognition they 
will receive in an honor assembly, we ean not 
expect to be instilling in them a joy of partici- 
pation. 

16. Methods of teaching must be adapted to 
our purposes. If we are interested in developing 
behavior, no longer can we look on teaching a 
course as synonymous with covering a given 
text-book. The text now becomes the means to 
an end and is supplemented freely by other 
books and by other devices. 

17. Methods must be formulated in terms of 
their total effect on the individual rather than 
for their effectiveness in gaining factual mastery. 
They must be planned with a view to their edu- 
cational outcomes, with a realization of what 
they will produce in the form of attitudes and 
ideals, appreciations and tastes, concepts and 
interests. The teacher who bullies his students 
into producing a contest-winning piece of work 
may find that his methods have backfired so far 
as developing desirable modes of behavior is 
concerned. 

18. Now that we no longer look on the stu- 
dent as a sort of blotting paper to be saturated 
with learning, we must realize that the student 
has an interest in, and will profit from, assisting 
with the planning and carrying out of his own 
projects. The teacher must make an effort to 
make the student, as independent as possible—to 
the end, not that the teacher may be relieved of 
responsibility or that his teaching load may be 
lightened, but rather that the individual may be 
helped along the road toward becoming the type 
of personality which our society demands. The 
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journalism teacher who himself makes the assign- 
ment of news stories for the next issue of the 
paper or who says, “Do this and do that,” 
would himself do better were he to encourage 
his students to suggest their own activities and 
to plan and carry them forward to completion. 
Logically enough, it is the one who does the 
“doing” who profits thereby. 

19. The present chief concern of teachers with 
evaluation of the work of their students must be 
shifted from its use as a means of arriving at 
grades to the diagnostic, remedial and motivat- 
ing aid it can render. The style sheet test which 
shows the student where his weaknesses occur is 
much more valuable than the test on similar rules 
which is administered solely for assigning a 
grade to the preparation of a day’s assignment. 

20. Less emphasis must be placed on learning 
for marks and more on learning because of 
need and interest. Since learning is purposive, 
that learning which is done for the sake of marks 
will not be enduring and usable, for it will have 
satisfied its purpose in securing the coveted 
grade. Journalism teachers do not need to rely 
on the motivating fear of failing grades, and, 
in any event, the damage which failure may 
bring to a student’s personality in no way com- 
pensates for the satisfaction which a teacher 
may secure from letting him know that he has 
“failed” the course. 

21. We must be sure that we are testing and 
grading that for which we are teaching. The 
journalism teacher who professes to be teaching 
character and personality traits, and yet tests 
and grades in terms of mastery of facts set forth 
in a text-book, can be certain that his students 
are developing memoriter skills rather than the 
behavior traits which he desires for them. Hard 
working journalism teachers must not rational- 
ize themselves into taking the easy way by de- 
pending on true-false questions dealing with 
journalism content when they should be bending 
their efforts to the infinitely more difficult task 
of attempting to measure behavior. 

22. Before closing, too, we must say a word 
about the journalism teacher. We have arrived 
at a new realization of the key position of the 
teacher in the school. Of more importance than 
the text-book, the course of study, teaching 
methods, the materials of instruction or any other 
single factor in the school is the teacher himself. 
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If we are to place such great importance on 
teacher personality we must expect our teachers 
to be individuals of broad general culture. 
Teachers must prepare themselves in broader 
fields of knowledge than they have been doing 
in the past. They must also have acquired the 
ability to cooperate with their fellows, for the 
trend seems to be toward the fused course where 
two or more teachers pool their efforts. And 
whether fused courses are formally organized in 
a school or not, the teacher must be able and 
ready to render service to other departments 
which ean utilize his knowledge of a specific 
subject-matter. Thus the journalism teacher 
must be always at the service of any group in 
the school that is studying the newspaper, propa- 
ganda, advertising or related topics. 

23. And speaking of us as teachers—it is well 
for journalism teachers to keep themselves and 
their positions in the proper perspective, since 
they—and, for that matter, the school—exist 
only for making the learning process a little 
more effective. I imagine we all like to do things 
ourselves. We all want our publications to excel. 
But we must not look on ourselves with exagger- 
ated importance or feel too personal an interest 
in our publications, for ours, after all, is only 
a minor part. In the last analysis, education 
must be self-education. 


These are the things about which those of us 
who teach journalism must be thinking. It is 
time for us to get our feet on solid ground, and 
the only way to do this, the only manner to gain 
the respect of other school people, is to organize 
our thinking in regard to our purposes and how 
they can be achieved. We have held our place 
too long solely on the basis of enthusiasm; it is 
now time for us to justify ourselves. 


Epwarp H. ReprorD 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUNDS OF 
JOURNALISM TEACHERS 
‘No matter what important job in society one 
may wish to hold, he needs specialized prepara- 
tion for it to be suecessful,) The man who wants 
the services of an aviator or engineer, a steward- 
ess or stenographer, a plumber or a surgeon, may 
consider their personal qualities and social back- 
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grounds, but he also investigates the extent to 
which they have developed their abilities for the 
task at hand. This should be—but too often is 
not—the ease in the selection of teachers of jour- 
nalistie aetivities in American public high 
schools, according to the national survey of high 
school journalism completed recently. 

Obviously, the teacher of journalistic activities 
is not just a journalism teacher or an English 
teacher or a social science teacher, but one who 
suides adolescents through learning aetivities in 
various areas of interest among which journalism 
courses and student publications are included. 
Consequently, it is necessary first to present a 
pieture of all the work in which such a teacher 
engages, to indicate both the journalistic and 
non-journalistie activities which he supervises 
during a day or week. Such a picture may be 
presented because 613 journalism teachers in 48 
states answered an eight-page questionnaire deal- 
ing with their work and experience. 

What is the daily and weekly program of a 
teacher of journalistic activities? Definite and 
complete information on this subject was pro- 
vided by 485 of the 613 teachers. They taught 
not only 545 journalism courses, but also 1,201 
English courses, 169 social science courses, 154 
commercial courses, 114 foreign language courses, 
63 mathematies courses, 39 physical science 
courses, 20 physical edueation courses, 11 music 
courses, 8 art courses and 6 *home economics 
courses. Furthermore, they listed other daily 
and weekly duties, including supervision of 136 
study halls, 50 home rooms and 3 library sections. 
Twelve had special guidance activities involving 
daily conference periods, and 12 also had miscel- 
laneous duties such as supervising the English 
department. In this schedule—during the school 
periods—107 reported newspaper staff work; 
15, yearbook staff work; 4, publications; 23, 
press clubs; 37, printing supervision. 

This evidence indicates clearly that teachers 
of journalistic activities are more likely to teach 
courses in English than in any other subject. It 
is also true that such courses are more likely to 
be in second- or third-year programs than in 
first- or fourth-year programs or in speech arts. 
Next to English, journalism teachers are most 
likely to teach social science or commercial 
subjects. 

Further analysis reveals that 485 teachers 
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taught a total of 2,737 courses and activities, 
and that 2,230 of these courses were taught daily. 
Thus, despite heavy supervisory duties, these 
teachers taught an average of four and six tenths 
courses daily to which may be added eight tenths 
of a period daily devoted to study halls, home- 
rooms, conference periods, library or supervision 
of publications during the class periods on the 
official schedule. 

Since many administrators make no provision 
for time in which to supervise publications dur- 
ing the regular class periods, the number of 
journalistic activities these teachers sponsor also 
was investigated. » Data gathered in the national 
survey indicate that 555 of 613 teachers sponsor 
newspapers; 172, school news columns in local 
newspapers; 169, yearbooks; 159, administra- 
tion publicity; 63, handbooks; 44, magazines. 
In addition to sponsoring various publication 
and publicity activities, they also handle contest 
materials, chaperon delegates to conventions, 
take care of correspondence with press associa- 
tions, sponsor the Quill and Seroll Society and 
other special groups and in a few instances pro- 
mote arrangements for broadcasting school news. 

Unquestionably, only the incredibly ignorant 
or incurably naive would presume to suggest that 
such a teacher in our modern schools would need 
special training for his non-journalistie work 
but no special preparation for the journalistic 
activities. Yet all too frequently principals in 
supposedly modern secondary schools thrust the 
task of sponsoring publications upon any one 
who happens to be an innocent bystander—a new 
teacher who has to take whatever he gets or an 
older teacher who can not handle study hall. 

Well, do these teachers of journalistie activi- 
ties in general have the specialized training they 
need to guide adolescents through experiences of 
a journalistic nature successfully? The answer 
to that question is “No.” For proof consider 
both the college and non-college training of these 
teachers. 

Only 20 of 613 teachers of journalistic activi- 
ties cooperating in the national survey had no 
degree at all. The 613 teachers held 598 bache- 
lor’s degrees (several had two), 443 of which 
were in art, 113 in science, 16 in journalism and 
others in education, pedagogy, philosophy, litera- 
ture, law and accounting. Of 613 teachers, 244 
held master’s degrees and three held doctor of 
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philosophy degrees. They got these degrees in 
293 different institutions of higher education. It 
may be noted further that 139 teachers got 
bachelor’s degrees and 143 got master’s degrees 
at universities whose departments or schools of 
journalism were affiliated with the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. However, it is not to be assumed 
that these teachers necessarily received their 
degrees in journalism, for the majority did not. 

Consider the undergraduate majors and minors 
of these teachers. Three hundred eleven of 613 
teachers majored in English, 47 in history, 45 in 
journalism, 25 in Latin, 25 in education, 23 in 
social science and a number in various other 
fields. Of those reporting their undergraduate 
minors, 167 took English, 139 history, 58 educa- 
tion, 50 French, 43 social science, 29 Latin, 27 
journalism, 26 mathematics and 24 speech. 
Journalism ranked seventh as a minor and third 
as a major, but not an impressive third. 

Lack of interest in journalism as a subject 
for graduate study also is apparent. Only 12 
teachers took journalism as their graduate major, 
98 choosing English, 76 education and 12 history. 
Only 16 took it as a graduate minor, 41 choosing 
education, 37 English and 24 history. Appar- 
ently few considered the study of journalism an 
important enough part of their work to special- 
ize in it while working for a master’s degree. 

Since English, social science and education 
courses seem to be those in which the most in- 
terest is evinced, it may be worth while to 
examine these teachers’ backgrounds in these 
fields. The median number of semester units in 
English courses was thirty, 382 teachers.provid- 
ing data serving as a basis for this statement. 
The range was from one to 100 units. The 
median number of semester units in social science 
was sixteen, 289 providing the data upon which 


ers had graduate or undergraduate majors or 
minors in this subject. Since this is a highly 
questionable assumption, it is safe to assert that 
not one in five of all these teachers had an 
undergraduate major or minor in journalism. 
Imagine, employing men or women ‘to teach 
mathematies or physics or typewriting, whose 
educational backgrounds in those specifie fields 
were so inadequate! 

Further investigation shows that a total of 
1,877 journalism courses were taken by 613 
teachers, or, on an average, three courses of two 
to three units each per teacher—if short story 
writing, verse writing, creative writing are in- 
cluded. Most frequently mentioned were news 
reporting taken by 240 teachers, short story 
writing by 184, creative writing by 180, teaching 
journalism by 166, feature writing by 118, copy 
reading by 114, editorial writing by 107, ad- 
vanced reporting by 98, newspaper makeup by 
81 and critical writing by 76. Smaller numbers 
were enrolled in 43 other journalism courses. 
¢ Some courses are more helpful to the high- 
school publication sponsor and _ journalism 
teacher_ than others. Which? Newspaper 
makeup, copy reading, typography, news re- 
porting, teaching journalism and advanced re- 
porting were considered to be the most worth 
while by the teachers. Photography and com- 
parative journalism were mentioned by many 
of them. Apparently the more or less creative 
writing courses—in short story and verse, for 
example—had slight value. 

It would be wholly unfair to these teachers to 
suggest that all of them are indifferent to jour- 
nalistie study. On the contrary, many recognize 
their inadequacies. Of those reporting courses 
which the. would lke to take, 100 wanted courses 
in teaching journalism and supervising publi- 
cations; 67, newspaper makeup; 44, news 


this figure is based. The range was from one to @eporting; 42, advertising; 40, typography; 34 


100. The median number of units in education, 
according to data gathered from 363 teachers, 
was 20, the range being from one to 90. 

Now it has been noted that of 613 teachers,- 
45 had an undergraduate major in journalism, 
27 an undergraduate minor in it, 16 a graduate 
major in it, 16 a graduate minor in it. If it is 


assumed that none of the teachers with under- 
graduate majors or minors in journalism took 
graduate majors or minors in it, then 104 teach- 


editorial writing; 33, feature writing. Copy 
reading ranked tenth on the list. 

Only one conclusion is warranted by these 
data. The teachers of journalistic activities co- 
operating in this survey do not have an impres- 
sive record—as a whole—so far as their eurricu- 
lar activities in college journalism are concerned. 
Certainly an average of three courses varying 
from two to three semesters each is not high. 
Furthermore, the selection of courses was not 
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wholly satisfactory, for there was too much 
emphasis upon writing courses, too little upon 
those involving publishing. 

Fortunately in some instances these teachers 
had benefited by work in extra-curricular jour- 
nalistie activities. One fourth had worked on 
a eollege newspaper, one sixth on a yearbook, 
one twelfth on literary magazines. Probably 
there is no valid basis for evaluating the experi- 
ence gained in this way so far as it affected 
their teaching, but whatever training they re- 
ceived was at least of some slight value to them 
unless because of their limited experience they 
assumed they had little more to learn. 

Probably one fifth of these teachers had had 
some kind of experience in commercial journal- 
ism in reporting, editing, advertising and circula- 
tion jobs. In most eases this experience lasted 
only for a short time—perhaps for a summer 
during which the teacher was a substitute. How- 
ever, one had worked for the New York World a 
year, another worked up from a cub reporter to 
city editor in seven years and another published 
a small-town newspaper for a year. Of 613 
teachers, 203 reported that they had written 
articles for educational periodicals; 16, that they 
had written text-books; 91, that they had written 
playlets, pageants, verse, short stories or the 
like; and 303, that they had not written for pub- 
lication. 

Perhaps this is a dark picture, so let it be 
noted that though many teachers find themselves 
inadequately prepared to guide adolescents in 
the special learning situations they are asked by 
administrators to sponsor, many of them often 
learn more about teaching after they leave col- 
lege than in college. Probably this is true of 
many high-school journalism teachers and pub- 
lication sponsors who, though they have taken 
few college journalism courses and had little 
extra-curricular and professional experience, 
have become competent in sponsoring journal- 
By studying books on journal- 
ism, analyzing newspapers, learning by contacts 
with printers, engravers and newspapermen, 
they have qualified themselves for their work. 
At the same time it may be observed that if this 
is the general situation with respect to the 613 
teachers who answered the National Survey ques- 
tionnaire, one eight pages long, then the majority 
of those who were too indifferent to answer it 


istie activities. 
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undoubtedly were prepared even less for their 
important work. 

Let it be said too that 431 of the 613 teachers 
reported that they enjoyed their journalistic 
teaching more than their non-journalistie teach- 
ing. One half of the men had obtained their 
present positions since 1933, and one half of 
the women since 1932. Of the 293 teachers who 
had taught elsewhere one to 20 years, one half 
had taught only four years before going to their 
present positions. As with all teachers, experi- 
often 
activities an opportunity to advance themselves 


ence provides teachers of journalistic 
professionally or, at least, to find a more or 
less comfortable rut. Evidence of their interest 
in student publications may be seen in the fact 
that more than one third were members of organ- 
izations interested in scholastic or professional 
journalism, 140 being affiliated with the National 
Association of Journalism Directors and 46 with 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Assoecia- 
tion. 

What is one to conclude from an analysis of 
these data dealing with the educational back- 
grounds of teachers of journalistic activities in 
the United States? 
despite the fact that teachers of journalistic 
activities are teachers of superior general ability 
and general education, they are not so effective 
as they should be because in many instances they 
lack the specialized preparation for their work 
which they should have. To assert that they are 
to blame for this situation would be unfair, for 
many of them have done remarkable jobs despite 
lack of funds, equipment and 
Many have overcome their inadequacies to a cer- 
tain extent at least, by independent study. 

Certainly journalism teachers and publication 
sponsors are not indifferent to their work. If 
there has been or is indifference—a failure to 


It seems apparent that 


cooperation. 


recognize the need for specialized training for 


such teachers—it is the school administrators, the 
heads of schools and departments of education 
and the superintendents of state departments of 
public instruction who are indifferent. Until 
they realize that teachers of journalistic activi- 
ties need just as good preparation for their work 
as do teachers of English, science, physical edu- 
sation or any other courses in high school, little 
progress will be made toward improving the 
situation. 
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Fortunately the teachers themselves and the 
heads of a number of schools of journalism are 
aware of the importance of specialized training 
for publication sponsors and journalism teachers 


in public schools. It is because of them that 
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there is some hope that eventually conditions will 


improve. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA, ILL. 


REPORTS 


EDUCATION AND THE CONSERVA- 
TION OF WILDLIFE AND OTHER 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Leavers of the conservation movement have 
long felt the need of a broad, comprehensive 
plan for a coordinated and permanent educa- 
tional program. At the instigation of Jay N. 
Darling, president of the National Wildlife 
Federation, and other leaders, a committee on 
edueation was appointed. A study of the prob- 
lem has been made and several suggestions 
offered. 

The purposes of the study were (1) to secure 
information concerning all agencies engaged 
in conservation edueation; (2) to consider 
means for coordinating diverse activities, secur- 
ing needed materials and developing effective 
methods; (3) to outline plans for educational 
work by the National Wildlife Federation; (4) 
to aid in developing a national educational 
policy for the conservation of our natural 
resources, 

The members of the education committee, 
Henry B. Ward, chairman; Paul B. Sears, and 
C. J. Ballam, soon after their appointment, held 
extended conferences with leaders in education 
and sought information on conservation educa- 
tion already in process. The work and views 
discovered in the course of this study were syn- 
thesized at a conference in Detroit early in 
1939. The report of this eonference has been 
published by the National Wildlife Federation 
and may be obtained from the Federation’s 
headquarters, Washington, D. C., at ten cents 
a copy. 

Examples of alternative procedures—con- 
servation brought into the school program as 
a separate subject or as part of the already 
existing curriculum; conservation education as 


a mandate of the law or as a natural result of 
an interest in current American problems; pro- 
motion of conservation education through a 
federal or state ageney or through national 
organizations—are given in the report only to 


suggest to interested persons the possibilities 
of such education, leaving the final answers to 
be made after further study of the problem in 
different communities. 

Indiana, according to a report by C. R. 
Gutermuth, director of education of the Indiana 
department of conservation, has organized a 
state-wide conservation club which in turn has 
elected a state conservation advisory committee 
from each club. Huntsmen and fishermen, some 
of whom formerly were guilty of predatory 
practices when spearing fish, comprise the mem- 
bership of these clubs. Through their activity, 
actual conservation projects have been launched 
and wildlife protected and increased. Men who 
enjoyed spearing fish were allowed to kill only 
carp and such other fish as are detrimental to 
the existence of good fish. Thus they were able 
to continue this sport and at the same time 
perform a public service. 

A state law in Tennessee provides that con- 
servation must be taught in the schools. After 
a good deal of experimentation, the educational 
department of the department of conservation 
has found that an emphasis upon conservation 
throughout the eurriculum has been the most 
effective method of education. This naturally 
presupposes that all teachers are aware of the 
ways in which conservation can be made a part 
of their respective subjects. Teacher confer- 
ences are held, and a more determined effort 
has been made to prepare the students in 
teacher-training institutions for teaching of 
conservation. The department of conservation 
and the department of education collaborate 
actively. Traveling exhibits are brought to 
conservation demonstration schools. 

The Cornell University approach to wildlife 
restoration has been in a bulletin service to 
rural areas. 

Utilization of conservation projects in the 
vicinity of the school is, of course, a great aid. 
The Zanesville, Ohio, public schools are situated 
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near the Muskingum Conservancy District. A 
study of this particular project for flood control 
and prevention of soil erosion is made by the 
Books are read, films shown, experi- 
ments made in the classrooms, centralized 
exhibits prepared. Junior wildlife clubs play 
an active part in the conservation program of 


schools. 


the state. 

Wisconsin has emphasized teacher education, 
hoping that, thus, the means for appreciating 
the value of the conservation movement could 
be provided for students. These elements in 
teacher edueation are stressed : 
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1. A rich background of science. 

2. Recognition of 
principles. 

3. Information as to the teaching approaches 
possible in at least the immediate environment. 

4. Mastery of skills essential to teaching success 


fundamental conservation 


in the science field. 
5. A desire to do something for conservation. 


The purpose of conservation education should 
be to remove the confusion in the mind of the 
publie as to the means of accomplishing restora- 
tion and as to what constitutes wise manage- 
ment. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 
FOR THE BLIND 

In 1937 the New Jersey Commission for the 
Blind asked the aid of the College Entrance 
Examination Board in adapting the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the Board to the needs of blind 
individuals. Funds available to the commission 
for scholarship aid for those wishing a college 
education were not adequate for all applicants, 
so that it was necessary to use great care in 
selecting those with the most promise of success. 
The commission, in making its decisions, wished 
to have available the results of a carefully 
guarded test conducted by an outside agency. It 
did not plan to use the test results as the sole 
criterion for the award of scholarships, but as 
supplementary to other types of information 
available. 

The College Entrance Examination Board has 
been giving the Scholastic Aptitude Test since 
1926 and has made systematic studies of its 
This test is longer than those 
offered for unrestricted use—taking approxi- 
mately three hours—and is pitched at a level of 
difficulty substantially higher than that of tests 
used in state surveys or nation-wide testing pro- 


grams. 


effectiveness. 


Each question used is pretested on a 
group of five or six hundred individuals sys- 
tematically sampled from populations represen- 
tative of the entire group which takes the test. 


_1The Scholastie Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board is not publicly dis- 
tributed. It is administered by the board in April 
and June of each year in various centers located 
throughout the United States for candidates who 
register with the board. 


The test questions are arranged in ten levels of 
difficulty, the easiest being answered correctly 
by 90 or 95 per cent. of college applicants, the 
most difficult by 5 or 10 per cent., while those 
in the middle portion of each subtest are an- 
swered correctly by about half of the group. 
Time limits were originally set so that half of the 
group would have a chance to attempt every 
item, but with changes in test construction some 
of the subtests now need the more liberal time 
allowances which will be provided in the 1940 
editions. Items are usually not included in any 
edition if the correlation (bi-serial r) between 
the item and the total test score, of which it is 
not a part, is below .40. Each issue of the test 
includes two to three hundred questions. 
Because of the great cost of constructing tests 
with all items pretested before publication, items 
once used are used in subsequent tests, and each 
old test is, in a sense, an advance copy of a 
future examination. For this reason the secrecy 
of the test material is carefully guarded, and 
sample copies of the regular test are never sent 
out for inspection, although the practice booklet 


sent to all candidates may, of course, be inspected 


by anybody. The practice booklet fully illus- 
trates all types of questions used. Test materials 
were made available to the New Jersey Commis- 
sion for the Blind only after the board had satis- 
fied itself that serupulous care would be taken in 
handling them. If this service to the blind is 
to be extended, the user must continue to guaran- 
tee that all rules for guarding the secrecy of the 
test materials will be observed. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test is given by the 
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board in April and in June of each year. Begin- 
ning in 1940 it will also be administered by the 
board in September. Table 1 is a list of colleges 
making use of the test in 1939. The colleges are 
arranged in order of the total number of candi- 
dates; those with fewer than fifty candidates are 
not included. 





TABLE 1 

College Total 

EEREW ROD TIMINOUUELT < b'0:655:6:5'0,0's ¥ 05 0's'4 wo 0% 1,678 
pS Per rer reir or 1,339 
University of Pennsylvania ............. 1,142 
REED RIED Vas. 5 vag 4.9.06 068.4.4 6-6 ale 0 409 Soe 1,132 
UE PERIOD os os civin'scsc es ees ereseuis 960 
So RO 5 a rere re ir 930 
EE I oo Sie ein ao Wels ececne SS alpcela 8 791 
Brown University 620 
Connecticut College .. 533 
Williams COMERS «ccc csccce ae 441 
ce a ere ae 430 
rere 344 
Mount Holyoke College .......sccsseseces 335 
PGE I oon p's 4-00 wor We A Slee 317 
NE ee ee rene a 260 
ID NID 5 nig 6s tals Sie: 6 wie Gib oie atele S85 242 
SUMNER SOMNNONONUS 6.006. 6.6 0 0'4.:04:004- 6s wlediere 215 
SOI BENNER MOBEIONO 65 6 5.4:0.0.0.6:8 0800 06:500: 200 
Philadelphia Mayor’s Scholarship ........ 174 
De ET CERNING ss 0-5 S50 ss ea EN Wee bs ae 166 
LIE: GIMUOPNIAD | «55 iig- 40500 5 doe 6 bidiaescvete 138 
PINE, “ERIN 05s > 00% 610 1e 00 ole 9 wo ene 132 
EST SECMENMRRIEDD «5 oa) sasiuieis's ob oS wists 131 
Carnegie Institute of Technology ........ 130 
ee Fee rr eee 110 
New Jersey College for Women ......... 105 
ROEM SERRE 68 405655066 o'er ie 00108 woe 99 
OPC MIND 5 00's ' nd crease ewleee 95 
WP NO 655-5 Romie bs wae ea eee ower 89 
Pembroke College in Brown University ... 84 
AUR COIR 6 ao ise ar so 6 wawieee bees 78 
OCologe Or Copetmit BT 6 ook ci ceccc ees si 
RNIN ID 9, 6-05.10 6.10), 0:05) 00 Slew 0s 76 
SNE REY. 5 ob 4dr oe WiGia e's 5 66 see 62 
ee ee eee 62 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ... 62 
A ERIER NIMLWOUOEEY 5 so. 9:0:0.0556.0.04.0008.6-0i0'9 59 
Trinity College (Hartford) ......ccs.:0% 55 
Colleges having fewer than 50 candidates. . 848 
Candidates undecided as to choice of college 525 
Shee A fare to ai race ak ana ate hath fe ortiel oe 15,266 


It will be noted that the list includes the Phila- 
delphia Mayor’s Scholarship Committee and the 
Pulitzer Scholarship Committee, two organiza- 
tions making use of the tests in much the same 
manner as originally proposed by the New Jersey 
Commission for the Blind. In addition to these 
two special groups, about thirty-five hundred 
candidates took this test—together with a series 
of achievement tests—as applicants for scholar- 
ship aid in April, 1939. 

The initial conferences between the writer and 
the New Jersey Commission for the Blind indi- 
cated that the task of adapting the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test to the blind required a very high 
degree of technical skill and precision in the 
making of the test materials. The American 


Foundation for the Blind became interested in 
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the problem and offered its technical services. 
Without the enthusiastie support of this organi- 
zation and its technical staff a suecessful tran- 
scription of the test could not have been made. 

As finally developed, the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test for the blind consists of four booklets and 
two records: 


(a) a practice booklet in Braille containing 
samples of the three types of tests to be given in 
the regular sessions; 

(b) a booklet in Braille containing 100 items of 
the Opposites Test ; 

(ec) a booklet in Braille containing 50 items of 
the Analogies Test; 

(d) a booklet in Braille containing 50 items of 
the Paragraph Test; 

(e) two records containing 50 paragraph items 
to be ‘‘read’’ to the candidate by means of the 
‘“Talking Book’’—a long-playing phonograph, es- 
pecially adapted for the use of the blind, which 
uses a turntable making 334 revolutions per minute 
instead of 78 as in the ordinary commercial instru- 
ments. The fifty-item test recorded on phonograph 
records is an alternate form of the Paragraph Test 
in Braille, the one having been given to the Board’s 
college applicant population in 1936, the other (ex- 
cept for the substitution of four items) in 1937. 


Samples of the three types of test items, to- 
gether with certain instructions from the practice 
booklet follow: 


This booklet contains samples of three different 
types of items from a test taken every year by 
thousands of high school graduates. The results 
of such a test have been of great assistance to edu- 
cators concerned with problems of student guidance. 

The Opposites Test deals almost entirely with 
vocabulary. The Analogies Test involves an under- 
standing of figures of speech used in literature. 
The Paragraph Test involves comprehension from 
context. 

You are to use this practice booklet to familiarize 
yourself with the nature of the three tests and with 
the methods of answering the questions. 

You may select your own method of recording 
your answers. The typewriter is preferred, but you 
may dictate if you wish. Be sure that each sepa- 
rate page of answers is clearly marked with your 
full name and address, and that the problem number 
is always given with your answer. 

You will be given unlimited time for answering 
the questions and should take time enough to do 
what you can in your own way and at your own best 
rate of effective work. You are the best judge of 
the conditions under which you like to work, and 
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those conditions, free from all distractions, will be 
provided. 

You should study this practice booklet until you 
are thoroughly familiar with the nature of the 
problems and have answered every one. The regu- 
lar test which you will take later will include one 
hundred ‘‘opposites,’’ fifty ‘‘analogies’’ and fifty 
‘« paragraphs. ’’ 

OPPOSITES TEST 


Each group of four words listed below contains 
two words which are opposite in meaning. Here 
are four words: 

1. aetive innocent indolent unpopular 

The words which are opposite in meaning are 
active and indolent. Your answer must give the 
number of the question and the two words which 
are opposite, like this: ‘‘1. active indolent.’’ 


Other samples among the fifteen practice items 


given were: 


sluggish pugnacious pacific spectacular 
iniquitous accused salamitous righteous 
spherical spacious profound superficial 
jaunty demure speedy amused 
disastrous sociable amenable __ taciturn 


ANALOGIES TEST 


Each item in this test gives two words which 
stand in a certain relationship to each other, and 
then immediately below six more words, two of 
which stand in the same relation to each other 
as the first two. Here is a sample: 

16. blotter is to ink as: 

sponge wet bath water spore rag 

There is a relationship between blotter and ink. 
In the group of six words, one of the words bears to 
one of the following words the same relation that 
blotter bears to ink. The words are sponge and 
water, because a blotter absorbs ink and a sponge 
absorbs water. The correct analogy is blotter is to 
ink as sponge is to water, and your answer, which 
may be written or dictated should give the number 
of the problem and the two words among the six 
which stand in the same relationship to each other 
as the first two. The answer to question 16 would 
be given as: ‘‘16, sponge water.’’ 

The first member of the correct pair of words 
always precedes the second member as the words 
are arranged in the group of six. Figuratively 
speaking, an analogy reads from left to right. No 
answer would be right if the first word given fol- 
lowed the second word in the group of six. 

Other examples follow: 

fertilizer is to crops as: 

paper news advertising sales food drink 

wind is to ocean as: 
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duty orator mob parent liability asset 
megaphone is to voice as: 
atomizer electricity reflector radio  search- 


light nose 

eddy is to current as: 

river whim harbor haven 
skeleton is to body as: 
prisoner law cell society jury 


purpose refuge 


sentence, 


PARAGRAPH TEST 


In each of the following paragraphs, one impor- 
tant word and one word only has been substituted 
for another and spoils the meaning of the para- 
graph. You are to find the incorrect word and 
record it with the number of the paragraph. For 
example, read the following: 

33. My carriage attracted much attention—so 
much, indeed, that every little boy who saw it threw 
something at it. Stones and rotten eggs were not 
at all uncommon, and at one time I was two days 
in bed from being struck in the ear by a stone. 
Strangely, I found it difficult to get a man who was 
willing to risk his life as my footman. 

The word strangely was put in to upset the 
meaning, as the paragraph originally had naturally 
or some word of similar meaning. You are not 
asked to guess the original word, but merely to 
find the one word which spoils the sense. To record 
your answer, you would write or dictate ‘'33. 
strangely.’’ 

Now try to find the word which spoils the mean- 
ing in each of the following paragraphs, and record 
your answer together with the number of the para- 
graph. Your answer in each case is the one word 
which spoils the sense or upsets the meaning of the 
paragraph as a whole. 


Five of the examples included in the practice 
booklet follow : 


It is worth while to remember a friend for a week 
or ten days, just for the sake of the pleasant kind 
of startle it gives one to be reminded that one has 
such a treasure in store—the same sort of pleasure, 
I suppose, that a poor body feels who happens to 
lay his hand on an undreamed-of sixpence which had 
sunk to a corner of his pocket. 

The village stands for inland; and the streams 
that trot through the soft green valleys all about 
have as little knowledge of the sea, as the three- 
years’ child of the storms and passions of infancy. 

Our whole lives, from the day when our eyes 
first open to the sunlight, are constant series of 
thoughts, sometimes seemingly falling from within 
ourselves, often seeming to come from without our- 
selves, through the medium of the senses. 

Perfection of form in prose was attained much 


later than perfection of form in poetry. Prose 
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rhythm found no natural response in English ears, 
and it is a plaintive ery from the rough but vigor- 
ous diction of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to the 
organ notes of Sir Thomas Browne, and the simple 
dignity of John Bunyan. 

The first duty for a man is still that of subduing 
Fear. We must get rid of Fear; we can not act 
at all till then. A man’s acts are slavish, not true 
but specious; his very thoughts are false, he thinks 
too as a slave and coward, lest he have got Fear 


under his feet. 


Under the regulations adopted for administer- 
ing these tests, the practice booklet is sent a 
week or so before the regular test is to be given, 
and the individual is allowed to select his own 
method of answering. He then goes to a school, 
university or other examining center at which a 
special supervisor has been designated, and takes 
the three tests in Braille after which he takes the 
aural test using the records read by the Talking- 
Book. 

In 1938, six totally blind students took the 
examination. The three tests—opposites, analo- 
gies and paragraphs—were given to college 
applicants under time limits of 25, 20 and 35 
minutes, respectively, but no one could estimate 
how much time the blind students would take. 
The actual results of the first trial made a new 
edition of the Braille booklet necessary, because 
it was deemed advisable to permit blind subjects 
to work as long as some of them wished. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1939 the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind reprinted the Braille edition, 
binding each of the three tests in a separate 
booklet. Examinees are now instructed to take 
the three Braille tests and the aural test in four 
periods—forenoon and afternoon of two sue- 
cessive days, the aural test being given last. 

That the examination does not necessarily take 
an excessive amount of time has been demon- 
strated by one of the individuals examined this 
year. This student took 30, 26 and 49 minutes 
for the opposites, analogies and paragraph tests, 
respectively, the total of 105 minutes being only 
5 minutes more than the total time to be allowed 
seeing individuals for these three tests in 1940. 
The same individual took 72 minutes for the 
aural test, a time which is shorter than that 
taken by most of the seeing individuals who have 
so far taken this test under unlimited time con- 


ditions. This individual not only scored two 


standard deviations above the mean of seeing 
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applicants, but also showed himself to be a highly 
proficient reader of grade 2 Braille. Other indi- 
viduals with less ability to comprehend the writ- 
ten word and less proficiency with Braille need 
a longer time. The plan of four separate exam- 
ining sessions seems to meet the needs of those 
who want a much longer working time. 

The method of recoraing answers on a Braille 
or a standard typewriter must also influence the 
time. Very few individuals wish to dictate— 
rather they prefer to work over the Braille mate- 
rial free from outside distraction and record their 
answers on the instrument to which they are 
accustomed. Under such conditions some indi- 
viduals have taken as much as four hours for a 
single section of the test, although two hours 
or less is probably ample time. There must be a 
point at which additional reviewing of answers 
has a diminishing return, but even if some indi- 
viduals can not improve their scores by further 
time, it seems advisable to hold to the original 
plan of giving unlimited time. 

One blind subject who took the test in June, 
1939, worked about ten hours on the four sections 
and received 64 of the 200 possible scoring points. 
This subject repeated the entire test two and a 
half months later, improving on the original 
score by 18 points, but spending almost fifteen 
hours on the second attempt. The increase of 
score in this case was equivalent to about two 
thirds of a standard deviation on the college 
applicant seale, but some of this “improvement” 
must be ascribed to practice effect and some to 
specifie study for the same paper. The increase 
in score of seeing subjects with a time interval 
of a year between tests is about two fifths of a 
standard deviation, but these individuals have 
taken alternate forms of the test, not the same 
test. Correlations between alternate forms of 
the test with a year intervening are around .95. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of this 
problem of adapting the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test to blind subjects, is that associated with the 
aural test. This test demands very exact com- 
prehension on the part of the candidate of what 
is being read, instead of what the candidate is 
reading to himself. In making the original mas- 
ter records, the reader—a trained radio an- 
nouncer—raised his head as he completed each 
paragraph. At this signal the operators raised 
the recorder from the wax dise, replacing it after 
a short interval so that the paragraphs were 
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spaced physically on the record, thus enabling 
the blind individual to find a given paragraph 
and reread it as many times as he wishes. 

One record has fourteen paragraphs on each 
side, the other eleven. The distance between the 
heginning of one paragraph and the next is about 
a quarter of an inch. The first “solution” of the 
problem of helping the blind individual to locate 
the beginning of a paragraph involved the use 
of a piece of aluminum which fitted over the 
center pivot of the turntable and had notches 
eut to fit the paragraphs. 
factory, but blind individuals are able to locate 
the paragraphs tactually without the notched 
euide, a much better solution of the problem. 
The general conditions arranged for this aural 
test are very satisfactory. Blind individuals are 
very deft and certain in operating the Talking- 
Book. 
individuals, but no damage has yet been done by 


This device is satis- 


Records have been spoiled by seeing 


a blind person. 

The fifty paragraphs on the records for the 
Talking Book are the same as those printed in 
the test taken by college applicants in 1936. In 
seeking identity of content, the writer failed to 
notice the inelusion of one item, number 50 on 
the record, which has no aural solution. The 
paragraph reads: 

Every belief that life was once supposed to rest 
upon we see men calmly questioning and preparing 
to cast aside, and because we most of us keep our 
tempers; we are neither afraid nor angry. 


The semi-colon makes “because” the word 
which upsets the sense, but this semi-colon ean 
not be heard on the record. Blind subjects are 
instructed to omit this item in the aural test since 
it has no possible solution. Every other item on 
the records has been correctly solved through 
aural presentation. Here again the expert staff 
of the American Foundation for the Blind was 
of inestimable assistance, for the quality of the 
reading and recording is beyond eriticism. 

There are, of course, differences in seores be- 
tween the paragraph test in its Braille form and 
its Talking Book adaptation. Scores on the 
Braille test average about five points higher than 
those on the aural test for the twelve totally blind 
subjects examined. Table 2 lists the scores and 
ranks of the twelve subjects on the two para- 
graph tests. 


The greatest change in rank is from ninth to 
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TABLE 2 


Braille test Aural test 


Subject Raw Raw 

score Rank score Rank 
i eee 44 1 38 1 
| Sear 31 2 17 64 
Geaeews 30 3 25 4 
Bias 26 4 24 5 
De caiia are’ 25 54 27 3 
| geen 25 54 12 9 
eee 23 7 17 64 
|. nee 22 8 11 10 
| ere 21 9 28 a 
ae aeaiene 18 10 16 § 
Ts wcaravece 13 11 9 11 
| ae 6 12 12 


to 


second in the case of subject I—a change in score 
from 21 on the Braille test to 28 on the aural 
test. Other changes may be noted such as that 
of subject B from second on the Braille form to 
64 on the aural form—scores of 31 and 17. 
Nothing is known as to the cause of such differ- 
ences, but the techniques of study are now at 
hand and the problem needs investigation. The 
correlation between the two sets of seores is 
around .80, but the divergencies need study. 

A brief experiment was made with seeing indi- 
viduals in June, 1938. The subjects were Prinee- 
ton freshmen who had taken the board’s Scholas- 
tie Aptitude Test in June, 1937. Thirty students 
participated in this experiment, and the correla- 
tion between their scores on the aural test and the 
paragraph test taken in the preceding June was 
77. The corresponding correlation with total 
score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test was .80. 
Unfortunately the individuals were asked to vol- 
unteer their services during the final examination 
period or just before they left for home so that 
some of the performances are perhaps not typi- 
‘al. This experiment also needs repetition and 
more careful investigation of individual eases. 

Enough has been said to indicate that substan- 
tial progress has been made in adapting the 
Scholastie Aptitude Test to the needs of blind 
individuals. A very necessary next stage of the 
investigation would involve testing blind students 
in colleges where records of their academic per- 
formance may be obtained. 

Something must also be done for those with 
very serious visual handicaps, namely, those 
having more than 20/200ths and less than 
20/100ths vision. A transcript of the Scholastie 
Aptitude Test has been made on a _ so-called 
“bulletin” typewriter, but it is difficult to make 
the strokes sufficiently black and even in char- 
acter—and the use of capitals alone does not 
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make for easy reading. The next step would 
seem to be the actual printing of a special edi- 
tion in 24-point type. Few young individuals 
with such serious limitations have as yet learned 
to read Braille. Four such individuals have 
used the bulletin type-secript, however, with fairly 
satisfactory results. Scores on the several tests 
are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


Paragraph Reading 


ere Oppo- Analo- 
Subject sites gies type-script aural 
“eee 42 11 40 
Be esti 28 30 27 27 
OD sccwrs 35 31 2 23 
pee 19 22 pI 17 
It may be noted that subject O’s paragraph 


reading scores are substantially lower than those 
on antonyms and analogies. This difference 
would be almost one standard deviation on the 
college applicant seale. It is apparent that this 
group with very serious visual limitations must 
receive special attention. Their problems are 
neither those of the blind nor those of the seeing. 

The foregoing discussion has sketched the pre- 
liminary stages in the adaptation of the Scho- 
lastie Aptitude Test for the uses of the blind and 
the visually handicapped. This work, initiated 
by the New Jersey Commission for the Blind, 
has fortunately found two organizations which 
have donated their services as sponsors—the Col- 


lege Entrance Examination Board and_ the 
American Foundation for the Blind. Many 


problems have arisen which will not be solved 
overnight, but the investigations should proceed 
vigorously. The writer would like to hear from 
college officers having under their supervision 
blind students who would be willing to take this 
series of tests to help in establishing norms of 
performance for others similarly handicapped 
but not yet at the college level. The board will, 
of course, make the tests available—under its 
rules for protecting the secrecy of the material—- 
to organizations, such as the New Jersey Com- 
mission for the Blind, with similar problems con- 
fronting them. 
Cart C. BRIGHAM 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
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